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Foreword «^ 

The American Academy of Physical Education was founded in 1926 
at a tinle of rapid development in the ^khysical education profession. 
The purpose was to provide it forum for leaders to discuss problems 

pertaining lo physical education, health and recreation. 

» 

The Academy recognises the ](l$aiJershlp of the founding five, par- 
ticularly Talt McKenzie who served as {M^esident of the Academy for ^ 
: almost the entire decade of the 30s« Dr* McKenzie was a physician, an 
educator and an artist. In eaoh role he had a profound influence on. 
physical education and on tihe Aca,demy. His sculpture has done much 
to help the people of Jth<$ world understand sport as a unifying social 
"Nand human experience. He designed the medallion, PASS IT ON, as the ^ 
/ofTicial Academy seal whicli;.^ppears on the cover of this publication 
and represents the Acadi]fmy*s continuing goal of leadership. For a 
number of y^ars the Academy has presented the R. Tait McKenzie Lec- 
ture during the national meeting as a memorial to Dr. McKenzie. ^ 

^ Dr. McKenzie was a Canadian who participated regularly in all 
professional meeti^gs'of his day in the United States; Thus, we find the 
b<^^lnnings of the Academy belief in the value of international sharing 
df goals ajnd understandings, and the base for inviting professional < 
leaders tn other countries to corresponding mem|>ership in the' Academy. 

This year, the Academy begins its second half century of service i 
with a new updated statement of purpose which follows^ ' 

The dual purpose of the American Academy of BMysical Education 
shall be to encourage and promote the study and educational applications 
of the art and, science of human movement and physical activity and to 
honor by election to its membership persons who have directly or indi* 
rectly contributed significantly to the study of and/or application of the 
art and science of humar\^ movement and physical activity/ 

The Academy shall promote its dual purpose by means of recognizing 
and encouraging the continued exempf^ry. ^^cfiolarly. and professional 
productivity of 'its individual members; ^>ynthesizing and transmitting 
knowledge about human movement a/id physical a9tivity at annual, 
schofariy nleetings and via publication of 77ie Academy Papers \ fostering 
philosophic' considerations regarding purposes of and issues and values 
related to human movemlkit lihd physical activity; annually bestowing 
. honors for, outstanding contributions to the field of physical education. « 

Mn thrfT977 sessions of the Academy, an attempt was made to analyze 
our professicAi for identification of the elements and reasons for diversifi- 
cation and to synthesize through establishing relationships among our 
vafious subdisciplines. This volume is a presentation of the |>apers which 
were presented with these purposes as guides. 

M. Gladys Scott 
Editor 
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A SEARCH FOR K^LATi6nSH\PS 
Louis E. Alley , 

■ w> • •'■ ■ •• ■ 

ft 

The theme selected for this ipeeting. "Rel«tionsh|g|Ji^ Physical 
Education^" represents ai^ attempt to focua attention on,tl» rmatlonshlps 
that exist {\) among the emerging subdtsclplines In physical education, 
on^ with the other, and (2) between each of the subdlsclplines and what 
goes on-^-HMT s^quld go on — In the basic programs <]||^t{h)rsjcal education 
for all s^dAits ih schools and colleges. The relatlo^shipsto be Vsxplored 
are suggested structurally' In Figure 1. Other subdlsclpllnes or subject-' 
matter areas might have been Included; however, time ll|fiitatlons re- 
quired that a limited selection be considered. *■ 

Background * / ' > . ' 

Physical Education before ^he J 960s. F\m the earliest dajrs of 
phVsical education in the United. States until me 1960s, attention was 
fooised almost entirely on basic pro|||rams,<e.. programs for all students 
In'^schools and colleges. The primary purpose of both the undergraduate 
' and graduate programs that were developed for "professionals" In physi- 
cal education was to prepare practitioners ^ho cpuld pf^cribe amJ/or 
trondiipt basic programs of physical education that were educationally 
sound and operationally efTi^ptive. , « • * 

In usderjgraduate curricula, the development pf knowledge and skill 
in a variety of activities, .the art of program construction, and administra- 
tion, and methods of teaching and coaching were given major considera- 
tion. For the most part, knowledge that provided guidelkies for selecting 
activities and .arranging them into* basic program^ — and for selecting 
methods of teaching and coaching — was gleaned from such established 
disciplines ks psychology (primarily educational psychology), physiology 
and appropriate social sciences. Graduate curricula in physical educa- 
tion were primi^rily aimed at giving advanced training in the teaching, 
supervision and administration of basic physical education for Mf k stu- 
dents and to the study of the knowledge gleaned from relevant estMtsh^ 
disciplines. Little thought was given to preparing, through undergraduate 



The autfxyr gratefully acknowledges the invaluable susgmiom made by the members 
of the Program Adviiory Committee: Barbara E. ForktfrTlorwa State Unhrersity; Walter 
P. Knlh University of Massachusetts; Edward J. Shea« Southern llltnols University; and 
Carle F, Zdgler« University of Western Ontario* « 
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Figure I. Structul^^lllustratlon of Relationships in Physical ^ucation. 



and graduate cufricula in physical education, compete At scholar-re- 
searchers who wetfe capable of producing a body of knowledge Specifically 
deigned to guidJ^ the, practitioner of physical education — that is, to 
dv'elop an academic discipline of physical education rather than to 
latever knowledge appeared to be relevant from other disci- 




The Turbulent 1960s. In the 1960s, what can only be d^ribed as 
a revolution erupted in physical education. Leaders in physical educa- 
tion turned their attention" to isolating and defining the basic knowledge 
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that mi|^ht validly comprise an academic discipline of physical educa- 
tion. In l%2, the Academy initiated the "body of knowledge" projeci 
aimed at describing the structure ol the b(Kly of knowledge in physical 
education. The directors of Big Ten Universities, led by the late Art 
Daniels and by Kin^i McCristal, utili/c<l the best talents available in 
Big Ten ipstitUtionii to work on the same basic problem. Rapid changes 
occurred in both undergraduate and graduate curricula, particularly in 
departments that offered the d(Ktorate and were not as$(Kiate<l directly 
with Colleges of Fducation, In such departments, efforts wore made to 
continue to. supply teachers of basic physical education and athletic 
coaches |pr schix)ls and colleges and, in addition, to prepare scholar- 
researchers capable of defming and contributing to physical education 
as a discipline. ^ 

The administrative practice and curriculum changes that iKcurred 
took many forms. Some departments attempted to meet this dual com- 
mitment primarily by changing course names and contents, others by 
prDviding separate streams (or varii>us modifications of streams) for 
praciition^s and scholar-researchers. Subdisciplines such as exercise 
physiology, biomechanics and sociology of sport appeared and — at the 
graduate leveK particularly — candidates for degrees were required to 
specialize in one or more of them. The shortage of persons trained in 
physical education whr> possessed adequate knowledge and research 
training to assume responsibility for the various subdisciplihes led a 
number of departments to employ faculty members with advanced 
degrees in related disciplines, e.g., physiology, sociology and psychology. 
Others attempted to meet the problem by working out interdisciplinary 
programs of st.udy with appropriate related departments, thereby utilizing 
all available talent, facilities and equipment in providing, the best prep- 
aration possible. Son^e schools and colleges of physical, education'divided 
interr\ally into divisions or departments of sports science, professional 
studies, socio-cultural area, and the like, utilizing whatever talent was* 
available in physical education to "man the ship." 



Present Dilemma in Physical Education ^ 

^ The rapid changes that have been made since the 60s to establish 
physical education as an academic discipline have not always been ra- 
tional or consistent. In most instances, the thioking that led to the 
development of subdisciplines in physical education did not take into 
consideration the basic program of physical education for all Audents — 
a program that involves a much greater number of students than the 
programs for undergraduate and graduate majors. The 12 years of re- 
quired physical education in elementary and secondary schools, and the 
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one or two ycara ol phy»lcttl ctUictttit»n lor all ^tiutcnc* in ct))lcKC« und 
universities, provide little. If tiny, preparution oi value lor itdviincecl 
work In physlcNil ecUicntion the KCttduute level. There are -iiKnltlcMnl 
dlffercnuci amontl tl) the jrtSttjor ohjectlvev and.'^ hence, the content, 
tenchiny methmU and ndil^niMriUive priH,e<lure\ lor the btt^ic physlcul 
education program. (2Mhe undergraduate anti graduafe program-* lor 
preparing practitionervin physical etlucation. and (3) the unclergraduatr 
and graduate programs lor • preparing *choIar-re%e^[rcherN in physical 
education. The emergence o! the various autonomous subdisciplines in 
physical education has been characterized by ci»nsiderable fragmenta- 
tion and absence ot a coherent philosophy that embraces all ot present- 
day physical education. One can no longer intelligently discuss "physical 
c<lucation" without first qualifying the term to identify explicity what 
aspect of physical education is being discussed. National M^ind in some 
cases, internatioi^al) professional and/or scientific organizations in bio- 
mechanics, psychology. siK-iology. and the like, which bear Httle or no 
relationship to long-cstablised physical education organizations, hayc 
been formed by persons in physical education! 



A Search fnr Relationships > t 

A mixlcl descriptive of -the situation' in physical education today 
might be found in the old nebular hypothesis that attempted to explain 
the arrangement and motion of the planetary system. Accordirfg to this 
theory whirling 'nebula, subjected to the centrifugal force that the 
rotation generated, threw of! parts of itself which thtn rotated in rings 
of gaseous matter about the nebula and. subsequently, changed-'into 
something quite different from the •'motln;r'*nebula. , 

It seems most appro(>ciate at this point in the evolution of physical 
education to discuss' the relationships that exist, or should exist, between 
and -among the mother nebula, physical education, and these ring^ of 
gaseous matter it has spawned. What arc the relationships, if any. 
among biomechanics, exercise physiology, sociology of sport, history 
and philosophy pf physical education, etc.? How do these areas of study 
relate to "gym classes"? How can these relationships be fostered? Can 
all of these separate parts be linked into an organized, consistent and 
integrated whole? Or. as has been the case in the past with health 
education and recreation, has physical education agkin thrown off "rmgs 
of gaseous matter" which' will purposefully develop unique characteristics 
that obscure and deny their origins? Can these subdisciplines in physical 
education continue to exist and prosper if rela'tionships with basic 
physical education are severed, or the need for teachers of basic physical 
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•ducat Ion «nd athletic cuachci In ichiHiU and colkgcn vanUh? lo thc«o 
and ilmllar questions, the dbcu»lons at thi% meeting will be addremted. 

To this end. each penon presenting a paper was asftcd (1) to ^Hcfly 
describe the nattire and ob jectives ot the sttbdiscipHnr<is> he|ng rcprrvi 
scnted. (2) to brieflw discuss the relatUmshlps. if any, between the sub- 
discipline and the il|hcr subdlsclpHnes, p) ti^ eniphasl/e the relation- 
ships. If any« between the subdisclpline being ret>rescnted «nd the basic ' 
program of physical education for all students, and (4) to suggest, if 
possible, a rationale thai encompasses In an organi/.e<l, consistent, and 
Integrated fashion all of the subdisclplines and whut goes on. ^ir should • 
go on. in the basic program of physfcal education. 

In each instance the reactor has been aslced to react to the presenta- 
tion from the viewpoint i>f either the student /performer in the basic 
program of physical education in schcH>U and colleges, or the person 
who teaches the student/performer at whotevcr level of proficiency. 



PRELUDE TO UNDERSTANDING RELATIONSHIPS 

Marvin H. Eyicr 



It is appropriate to explore some of the ideas and actions^ of our ' 
past in the hope of understanding what happened in the 1960s, i.e.^ 
the movement toward academic awareness described by Lou Alley. It 
is not a recent phenomenon, for the roots of this academic quest, some- 
times referred to as proliferattont but which 1 prefer to identify as the 
normal result of ^specialized interests, go back at least into the late 19th 
century in the United States. I should like to select portions of that^ory ^ 
for review with the hope that it will serve as a basis foi^ a clearer under- 
standing of the theme. *'A Search for Relationships/' 

Diversity of ideas and practice was in evideitce early in ou^ brief 
history* In 1885 a committee of five was formed to develop a plan to- U 
advance the Held -of physical education, to improve its methods and to 
organize what would become a permanent Association. On F^fovember 
at Adelphi Academy at an organizational meeting of an association 
which was to become our present Alliance, discussions were held on 
different methpds of teaching and on the best system of measurement. 
William Anderson commented on the relative l^enefits of different '"sys- 
tems/* and Sargent asked ^n^c probing questions: Y^h^m arc we to 
teach? Where are wc to teach/ What are we to teach? 
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In retrospect, perhaps the origwal purpose was to raise the stan- 
dard of physical efficiency in youth by extending gymnastics, games 
and athletic sports from institutions of Ijigher learning and some clubs 
to the children and youth of America,<thereby helping to improvf the 
vitality of the citizenry. Evidence indicates that there was a need for 
special .organizations and areas of specialization early in, our profession. 
For example, districts were formed to encompass local societies and 
there were sectiofas to support special interests. There were also societies 
for public and preparatory schools, 'for collgg^s and universities, for 
medical and corrective gymnastics in the words of R. T. McKenzie, "all 
branching out but still attachfed to the parent tree" (6). 

V. In 1899 the question of credit for physical education Was addressed, 
along with another question: what measures are best calculated to secure 
a-d^iiified and influential pface for physical training in the curriculum? 
FSlSdent C. W'. Eliott of Harvard University quickly threw out all con- 
solations of the question of college athletics in the question posed ^nd 
added the best means to secure a dignified and influential place for 
physical training was to eliminate the word physical altogether, or at any 
rate; materially qualify its meaning: . .that illustrates what I mean by 
saying that this word physical is an encumberance to us and that we 
should be better off in the point of view of this association if we got rid 
of it" (1)/ , 

^n 1889, when asked to remark upon the purposes of physical train- 
ing.^fedward Hartwell said in a notable reply: 

The aim of any and all human training is to' indiice, faculty to produce 
power. As the means of developing power, certain actions are selected, 
taught and practiced as exercises. And power when ^evelopfed takes the 
form of some action or exercise due to ilhuscular contraction.. Viewed thus, 
muscular exercises are at once a means and an end of mental and moral, 
as well as physical training since without bodily actions we have no nieans 
of giving expression to mental power, artistic feeling or spiritual msight. 
Without muscular tissue we could not live or move. (3) 

Elements of this philosophy were a precursor of some of the statements 
found in the 1961 Kellagg Conference Report. 

Luther Gulick in 1890 read a paper, "A New Profession," in which 
he developed his now famous three grand divisions of exercise: educative, 
curative and recreative. The paper shows that one of his reasons for 
developing it related to a general misapprehension "even among intel- 
ligent men" ,as to the nature of physical education. "By many it is re- 
garded simply as a specialty in medicine; others thi^ it merely a de- 
partment in athletics; others still with more groSsAdfas regard us as 
men who devote our time and energy to the building up of muscular 
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- tissue'* (2). This involved a philosophical question as to \^hat we are 
and^ i& precisely one of the elements of our current concern. 

In. an attempt to clarify thinking* Dudley Sargent in 1891 prepared 
an interesting paper for our Association entitled **Is the Teaching of 
Physical Training a Trade or I*rofessi6n?" Admittedly, the article related 
more to the teachers of gymnastics in 1860-1380, but nonetheless there , 
are elements of the paper that show concern about who. we were. **A *V 
more conceited," egotistical, vain, glorious set of men than the old school 
gymnasts, I have seldom met; except among a certain class of semi-pro- 
fessional athletes* From this school the gymnastic teachers in t^e period 
between 1860-1880 were chosen. Notwithstanding the low aims and the 
mistakened motives that guided the instructors at this time — (10). 
Conflict continued when two yi?ar? later, McKenzie criticized the direc- 
'tion physi^ education was taking, that is *\ /.becoming a department , 
of preventive medicine at the cost of the recreative el^ent, thafHerbert .* 
Spencer laid so much stress upon" (7). 

Franklin Henry's 1964 landmark^ article in the Proceedir^^s of the 
NCPEAM on Physical Education^ an Academic Discipline was not the 
first expressed concern about this topic. Seventy years previously 
Hartwell had talked about the scientific study of the human body and 
how it related to movement as the basis for physical education as an 
educational discipline (4). 

By 1901 Seaver, making a plea for more theoretical instruction in 
professional preparation, gave evidence of discontent>^ith the status 
quo and with the influence of physicians on the professional prepara- 
tion of gymnastic instrufctors, ^ 

. ..but I beg you to notice that the popular appreciation of gymnastics 
has grown faster thjin the curriculum of the schools. Until today Jthe best 
positions were filled by physicians who had had ample preparation along 
certain theoretical lines/ but whose trailing is decidedly uneven and con r 
^ stitutes as bold landscape made up of sturdy hills seamed by yawning 
cha&ms of ignorance that indicated earthquake or cataclysms somewhere 
in their preparatory course of training. This should not be the case. The 
physician does not le^ve his^ office to fill a pulpit, although this might 
temporarily help the somewhat diseased condition of theology today;, nor 
does he step from the clinic to the classroom for he has had ,no training 
as a teacher. Why should he crowd the teacher of gymnastics from the 
best positions? (11) 

Evidence from the article also indicates that the country still had 
not -developed any standard theory of gymnastics. It states explicitly, 
"there are comparatively few points on which so-called leaders in gym- 
nastics are agreed today" (11). 

Two years later Watson L. Savage of New York City, in giving a 
review of physical education past and present, indicated that many of • 
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publications on the subject ^ere deptorable. He also attacked the 
so-called tortespondence schools of physical culture and the unfortunate 
influence they had upop the public mind. Agaiii, showing a diversity ot 

, interests and an ever-increasing number of associations. Savage men- 
tioned a meeting for ^college gymnasium directors for men, a secondary 
school association for men, and a meeting for women directors. Further 
evidence that specialized interests were becoming extensive can be found 
in the establishment of permanent sections which heretofore had been 
only experimei^. ij- ' 

Although^lementsjof the concept for fitness had been develop^ 
by-earlier physical educators, Dudley Sargent, in speaking on the topic 
"Ideals in Phy^ital Education" in 1901, indicated that "the great thing 
to be drfired and attained is that prime ^physical condition called 
fitnessismtness for work, fitn^ for play, fityess for anything a man 
mav b^'called upon to do." Even though there is evidence of differences 
of id^ and practices as to the hcst gymnasHc/ystem, and to the role 
of ^mes andjiport in education, it is important to note that between 

-1885 and approximately 1910, physical education did earn a place m _ 
Academic curricula. It assisted in the development, of an extensiw 
system of play and was heavily involved with the nature ^nd Content of 
intercollegiate- athletics. It fostered dancing in various forms. ^as C. H. 
McCloy pSnted out in his article, "A Half Century of Physicjil Education 
(5). Dance was identified as JbaHet or a modification of ballet and as 
folk as well as square dance rather than modem dance. It attempted to 
raise the standards in professional training programs. It evidenced an 
increased interest in a high-quality life or at least a conservation of life 
and the relationship of health to this. And finally it showed specialization 
by the number and naturb of different organizations created during this 
period. 

The identification of the social function of education as an area of 
importance was developed by Thomas D. Wood and Clarke Hethenng- 
ton The latter defined education as a lifelong process in which the 
"infant is conducted from birth, through the period of growth and 
development to maturity and in which his powers are developed and 
adjust^ to a social order .for complete living." He emphasized the 
^ importance of play activiti/s in the educational process and indicated 
th^this interpretation might be called "the new physical education - 
and "that it is physical only in the sense that activity of the whole 
organism is the educational age'ht and not the mmd alone. 

Further attempts to identify the nature of physical education* came 
from such writers as James E. Rogers, who in 1927 discussed why physi- 
cal education was a teaching i^rof^ssion. By 1936. Carl Schrader talked 
about the meaning of physical educatiop and decried expediency as 



opposed to a rational basis for a deeper meamcg of physical educa- 
tkm.^ There was feven an attempt at this time to change the name 
physical education to health educsMon to ^enhance the possibility of 
obtaining funding for public ^rograms*^ 

Pre- World War II physical education literature shows increases in 
the number an4 depth of scientific and scholarly inquiries. Most o^the 
scientific literature reflected interests in correctives and in^uestions 
rdated to kinesiology and to dxercise physiology. There was even isome 
evidence of interest in psychologi^ral questions related to sp^rt and 
»erc*ise. In Vtt»e post-war years, the literature contains much' on the 
nature of physical education, its purposes, and the importa^nce of 
ph3rsical fitness. As a result of a conference cajled by President Eisen-.: 
hower. The President's Council of Youth Fitness was established in 
September 1956. ^ • - 

Melheny's early ideas on the nature of physical education w^j^ 
shown in her provocative article. "The Third Oimension in physical 
Education," in which she says, **. . .then we may define the physically 
educated person a& one who hasr' fully developed the ability to utilize 
constructively all of his potential capacities for movement as a way of 
expressing, exploring, developing, and interpreting him,self and his 
relationship to the world he lives in" (S)^. Staley was quite' controversial 
in the 40's with his concepts of the nature of physical education, which 
he thought should be centered on sport education because that was. the 
essence of the. program in the public schools and in the first two years 
of college. Time does not permit a discussion of the concepts of physi- 
cal education as expressed by such writers as Jay B. Nash, Charles E. 
Cowdl, Rosalind Cassidy, Delbert Oberteuffer, Ruth Abemathy, Deo- 
bold VanDalen, Warren Fraleigh and JEarle Zeigler, to mention only a 
few. Such a review would reveal some commonality, but also substantial 
diversity. . . - 

' ■ ■ ' .;: 

I do not intend to deal with the impact of p^ofessioi/al {ueparation ' 
upon our search for relationships. Zeigler has ably acc^iQi^shed this 
'for both' the undergraduate and grtiduate programs and has ihclifded 
an analysis of the conferences \on ptefessional preparation, i.e., the 
Jackson's Mill Conference of 1948 on undergraduate preparation and 
;the Pere Marquette Conference of 1950 on graduate education. How- 
ever, by 1962 there was still littte or no evidence of the importance of 
these sub-interest areas, at least so that they nVight be included in the 
recommended courses in fh^fessional Preparation in Health Bdtt^tttibn, 
Physical Education and \ Recreation Education, Washinjrton, D.C., 
AAHPER, 1962. 

^ By 1972, however, these special interests had become an integral 
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part of professfen.ateduc8tioo, at ft»st as perceived by the conferees at . 

the National ProfiEssional Preparation Confei;enc5e in New Orleans. 
^ • ' . , ■ ^ , . . ■. ^ 

The Concept of the discipline of human movement upon which this docu- 
' ment is based* i<iv61ved the specific treatment of Understan^lings and 
knowledges about fnan as a moving /entity. The knowledges and under- ' 
standings in the discipline are derivted from ,all areas where movement 
is germane. The structure of the knowldtfges within the discipline involves 
research and application of the meaning and significance of movement as 
-reflected in the sociiDCuItural, historical and philosophical aspects of move- 
ment; the growth and development of the individufil; the physical, bio- 
logical and behavioral factors influencing movement. (9) 

There has been no agreed-upon theory of physical education except 
from a handful of writers and thinkers, certainly no theory identilted as 
a nationally accepted one-^ne which has sufficient identifiable charac- 
teristics to enable them to be tested and implemented. 

Ther^ have been several recent attempts which should, be mentioned. 
Many Fellows of this 'Academy have been involved in trying tp fdrmu- 
late a theoretical structure of physical education.* The National Con- 
ference on Interpretation of Physical Education held on December 9-16, 
1961. at the Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Michigan, based its defini- 
tion of physical education upon the inherent nature of physical activity in 
human life. The Design Conference of 19.65 ind the f<jllow-up Zion 
Conference of 1969, sponsored by the Amefrican Academy, of Physical 
Education, the Athletic Institute, and 'the Division of Phy*cal Educa- 
tion of the AAHPER, attempted*^ identify and Assimilate knowledge 
identification. As a resuh of the Zibn Conference, 10 "telling" ques- 
tions surfaced. Follow-up conferences were held on three themes: Pla#^ 
as a Process of Human InteracticJn, Organic Integrity as the Funda- 
mental Basis of Human Function, and Human Movement as a Develop- 
mental, Process. Almost. simultaneous with these attempts, the Big Ten 
Body-6f-Knowledge Project began as a result of the organizing efforts 
of King McCristal and Arthur Daniels. All the elements of the impact 
of the Big Ten Project are not in, but it can be said that the literature 
produced as a result of implementing the original ideas contributes to 
the domain of physical education and tj^at, since it is ti^sically theoreti- 
cal, it tends to relate more to a discipline of physical education than to 
a profession. Quest devoted its Volume 9 to the question, "Is Physical 
Education an Academic T)isciplin^'= There are several other pertinent 
contemporary articles on the subj^pct. ^' . 

Summary — What Does All Of This Mean? 

Viewing co'rrent specializations- in physical education and their 
seeming lack of relation to public school physical education programs, 
there are several points 1 should like to make. To say that the effort" 
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towards specialization is the result of a defensive mechanism argainst 
<^^ism$^ade by Conant in^ 1963 and othets is to miss an imj^ortant 
pomt. Long befofe Conant's report there were thinkers in the field who 
begkn to espousi^ scholarly and scientific concerns. I have already 
alluded to early examples.^ I believe a case can be made for the 
influence of forward-thinking scholars, scientists and researchers, many 
of whom have b^^n or are Fellows of this Academy^ who began to study 
what is now an ever-enlarging body of knowledge well beyond the 
original and ^ore traditional views of what constituted much of the 
practice of the field, namely, sport skills, pedagogy/ organi^^on, ad* 
ministrations and some supervision^ 

, Another point should be made. With the x^^ise of the niprmal, • 
schooU the growth'^ of the disciplinary specialisation within this field 
may very well be reflected by the early influence of schools of educa- 
tion since most of the departments of physical education were placed 
in such a setting. Kroll has ably shown that such placement influenced* 
our early Ph.D. programs. The structural placement of graduate pro- 
grams ccrta&ly makes an impact on the nature of the programs. In 
recent years I fielieye a cas^^£an be made to show a positive influence of 
our separate Colleges of Physical Education upon the breadth and 
depth of the theoretical elements of our domain. If they have not 
fostered such a change, at le|st they have allowed it to take place. 

Another point must be miade. Specialization 'in my view is a posi* 
tive and natural evolution of any - dynamic discipline. As graduate 
education continues, the more research topics which are considered, the 
more specialization; and the more specialization, the more distinctive 
each area becomes. This has several ramifications; unfortunately, time 
does not permit a perusal of them in detail. However, one unfortunate 
side effect is the extent to which interest in such specialities (to me a 
requirement of the extension of knowledge) ^kes away concern for 
physical education K through 12. It also develops a specialized jargbn. 
It is no wonder that many public school coaches and sport skill instruc- 
tors do not understand the current language of several sub-spedializk- 
tions, much less what is being accomplish ed in them. On the positive 
side, such an extension of knowledge creates a subject matter that 
tends to be more theoretical and therefore more scholarly ^and discipline- 
oriented. Each of the sub-specialities has deveIoi>ed, or is in the process 
of developing, its own particular interests, jargon and research. It is 
wholesome and should be classified not only as normal growth but, 
what is more important to the current discussion at least, it is evidence 
of a characteristic of a discipline. There are many examples almost .too 
numerous to mention of this phenomenon: molecular physics is one, the 
history of science another. The parts of two concentric circles which 
overlap schematically in the case of molecular physics are neither physics > 
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nor chemistry, but a new discipline, molecular physics. The more 
important question is: how docs on^ integrate this knowledge and make 
it applicable for varying levels of concern? To my knowledge^ there 
never has b^en an attempt^ to relate developing theories in physical 
education to a structured program that could be espoused nationally, 
that could be developed sequentially so that when a student has had 
structured experiences in physical education in the elementary school, 
in the Secondary school, and in college?, we could assume that he has 
gained certain* knowledges. At the moment this is impossible. * 

, Another problem which contributes to our present dilemma is that 
we have been unable or perhaps unwilling to; establish agreed-upon 
terminology. It is encouragingjto no\^ that^ a> preliminary draft of a list 
of physical eduction, health education, and leiswe terms^ has^ been 
compiled by^a select committee working with Educatfonal Mana^^ment 
Services- ^ ^ ' 

Finally, some of our problems s^m from our inability ,to establish 
and maintain a clear focus, or perhaps a, focal point of interest- We 
have not identified the central interests ^in our field with any degree of 
consistency nor determined distinguishing characteristics which serve as 
foundation fgr all programs/Our survival as a viable discipline might 
well depend "^pon' the direction taken by us in the not-to-dista^it future. 
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REI^TIONSHIPS IN PHYSICALJ|DUCATION: 
A VIEWPqONT FROM HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY' 

Earle F* Z^igler 



Who among us — as the opportunities and freedom ac ^^gd ed young 
people nowadays occasionally sinks into his or her consciWtness — hks 
not^ondered Jf he or she were not\bom 30 years too soo ti? And then, 
tcf make matters worse, we realize the' difficulty oif maintaining one^s 
anatomy relatively intact and physically ^t, and this makes us feel still 
worse. If we ^xercise vigorously, old aches and pains come qut of the 
past to plague us, and new sprains and bruises appear as if to bedevtt 
us even more* But if we don't exercise, we know that the problems w|U 
be even more numerous and definitely more serious. So I struggle von 
^^^with a quite* fierce determination to "wear out before I rust out," but 
down deep anything that implies the cessation of activity, or even of life 
itself, fills me with considerable concern. Further, we cannxit forget that 
when Lord Tennyson wrote his immortal words, ^'for men -may come 
and men may go, but I go on for^er,y, unfortunately for you and me 
he was talking abput a brook! We may wish thai we coUld say, *'my 
strength is as the strength of ten, because my heart is pure/' 'And so, 
one gradually realizes that we in the Academy are very rapidly becoming 
'*the Ancients of the 'physical education* ^arth" or realm, and that our 
voices will gradually grow weaker and more difficult to' discern because 
of the babel of the 1970s and the 1980s to follow. ^ 

Such thoughts may sound somewhat despairing and pessimistic to 
those of you who view yourselves as timeless creatures, but I truly do 
not wish to convey any other idea but that we must still speak out to 
' the best of our ability bc^th vigorously and forthrightly. This is most 
^ definitely the time to search for relationships, to discover what it\is that 
we are professing, and then to continue with the development of more 
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effective means of delivery of the knowledge which undergirds^dur 
profession. ^ 

It has been about 10 years now since I first bcctfme aware of, and 
then somewhat interested in, the fact that "man^'cif the problems 
recurring in that area [physical education and sport literature) were 
steeped in a confusion resulting directly from the equivocal use of terms 
and i|Uoms employed" (9, pp. 56-57). Jhen, in addition to the develop- • 
men^f an understanding that we needed to define our terms more , 
precisely in physical education, it became increasingly apparent to' me 
that "if physical educators wish to act responsibly, they should be able 
to state that for which they arc accountable" (8, p. 94). Still fiirther, at 
that point one of", my associates (Osterhoudt) working with a bibliog- 
raphy of spoit/and physical education philosophy concluded tjjtat physi- 
cal education and sport philosophers should., seek "a^more abiding* 
consultation with the mother discipline, with ^)hilosophy\proper ... so 
as to avoid the dogmatic espousals with nvhigh the philosophy of physical 
education anil sport has all too long been* preoccupied** (7, p. 235). 

While I was acquiring the above knowledge as part of my introduc- 
tion to philosophy's- so-called Age of Analysis, and having been con- 
cerned for a considerable time with the multitude of objectives propounded 
by the normative physical education philosophers of yesteryear, it was 
really only in the late 1960s that; I became truly familiar with the w6rk 
of William K. Frankena relative to educational philosophy (3, p. 6) in 
which he explained that the term education was indeed arnbiguous 
because it could have four different meanings. Subsequent .endeavor led 
me to the delineation of some six different meanings for the term, and 
it was accordingly possible to transpose such meanings to the term 
physical education as used currently CJ3, p. 345). The six are as 
follows: 

1. The subject-matter, or a part- of it (e.g., tennis or some other 
sport or active ^ame; some type of physical ^tivity involvmg 
exercise such as jogging or pushups; a type of dance movement 
or activity; movement with purpose relating to these three types 
of activities) 

2. The activity of physical education carried on by teachers, schools, 
parents or even by oneself 

3. "The process of being physically educated (or learning) which 
goes on in the pupil or child (or person of any age) 

4. The result, actual or intended, of (2) and (3) taking i^ace through 
the employment of that which comprises (1) 

5. The discipline, or field of inquiry, in which people study and 
reflect on all aspects of (1), (2), (3) and (4) above; that which is 
taught (the "body of knowledge") in departments, schools, 
faculties and colleges of physical education j 
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'6. The profession whose menibers employ (1) above, practice it (2); 
try to observe t3) taking place, attempt to measure or evaluate, 
. , whether (4) has taken plaice; and base their professional prac- 

tice on the body of knowledge developed by those undertaking 
scholarly and research ^ffort in the discipline (5K 

I am sorrjr to report that, despite the importance of these distinc- 
tions for -both our verbal and written communication, no one has ever 
challenged these distinctions. What is undoubtedly even worse, our col- 
leagues in the profession continue with their ^ily misuse of fhe term 
physical education. And to biding this'poiA to a climax, /ho 'one presently 
functioning in sport and physical activity philosophy is investigating - 
problems of this nature in our use of language, nor dothes^ philosophers 
or quasi-philosophers show the slightest interest in the phllTTfto^hical 
analysis of physical education as a social system within our culturel (Of 
course, the same can be said for the large majority of thos^ dispiplinari^- 
oriented^ople in our field, typically taking their salaries from physYcll 
education units of^^e type of another, who usually call themselves 
sport historians, so^logists of sport, or whatever.) 

, If you are ^ndering about my reasons for raiding this perhaps t 
unpleasant topic at this point, please recall that we have been asked to 
conduct a "search for relationships'* — "to focus attentionpn the rela- 
tionshms that exist (1) among tl^e emerging subdi^scft^lifies in physical 
education, one with the other, and (2) between each of tl|e subdisciplines 
and what goes on — or should go on — in the basic prog^ms of physical 
education for all students in schools and colleges." (See page 6.) Before 
continuing with the response to -the questions assigned to each speaker, 
it seemed necessary to state my belief — Based on historical, descriptive 
and philosophical analysis — that the field of physical educaticKn per se is 
in very serious difficulty because of the separatist nature of practically 
every emity or unit that has had a direct relationshjp with the field in 
the past. By and large — in the United States at least— health education, 
recreation, dance, safety education, athletics, and even-our own scholars 
and scientists want to get as far away from us physical educators as 
they canL Even if they still take their fuiancial support from us, they 
are seeking to identify themselves on campus and off as anything but 
physical educators. Obviously this, is a very grave problem' — and the 
American Academy of Physical Education must address itself to this 
issue at every possible opportunity, but for now these remarks are 
simply serving as an introduction to viewpoint from history and 
philosophy," and there will be a reaction subsequently from the view- 
point of a teacher-coach. 

The ^Nature and Objectives of History and Philosophy 

History and philosophy ^re two related disciplines from which we 
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in physical education and sport must-^s^k guid^ince. as well as their 
two corresponding subdivisions — the history and-philesophy of educa- 
tion. Our profession must be aware of whete it has been, how it 
developed, what its persistent problems ar^ and what it should do 
about them. Sound historical and philosophical research, plus investiga- 
tion of a descripnve nature related to management as a developing 
social science, is the type of endeavor to which many of our best minds 
should be devoted in increasing numbers. Scientific research of a more 
basic nature is most important, of course, but we-simply cannot afford 
to slight scholarly investigatfo^ tbe social sciences, and humanities 
aspects of physical educatioMnd" sport. A greater ^moiyit of bio-scien- 
tific truth is absolutely essential, biit in the final anStysis men and 
women act according to their own i^stems of socyal, ethical, and/or 
rdligious^ values. « ' 



Our Body of Knowledge. Historical occurrences, aopial forces, sci- 
entific discoveries, and inventions all hold implicatibns for physical 
education and ^port either within or outside of education. In the early 
1960s we became concerned about the body of knowledge upon which 
our developing profession is bas^. The "knowledge explosion" had 
caught up with us, and its Subsequent increase in a geometrip ratio has 
threatened to engulf trs. We were faced with the absolute necessity of 
"re-tooling" and upgrading our research efforts in universities. In tpc 
process some have been able to restructure their graduate programs 
in order to prepare highly competent research worl^rs who can under- 
stand and assess the knowledge available from a multitude of disciplines. 
Some universities have not been able to make this adjustment for a 
variety of reasons, and they may soon find their units eliminated or 
relegated to lesser status in the academic hierarchy at the university 
level. One has only to examine the-annual output of th^es and disserta- 
tions in the Research Council's "Completed Research, •\and he or she is 
soon reminded of the late Paul Hunsicker's comment aboyt the quantity 
and quality of these endeavbrdrnever actually "startling the academic 
vwrld." Won't we ever learn? 

We will only be successful as a profession to the extent that 
tve — not our students alone — ^are 'able to create this knowledge, to 
develop ordered generalizations based'on these findings, and to make it 
available to5>rofessional practitioners in physical activity and sport for 
the bett^ment of mankind. This task belongs to us alone. No other 
discipline\ill do this for us, except in a secondary way and belatedly. 
No other gteneration of physical educators have ever faced such an 
enormous problem. I find myself forced to ask if the members of the 
Academy are truly aware of the problem, ind what we are doing to 
rove the situation through our influence. 



History of Physical Education and Sport. More than a decade ago. 
"wliile carrying out an assessmenti of ttie status of sport and physical 
education histadcal Search as pjrt of the Big Ten Bcxiy of Knowledge- 
Project, I fottad ft necessary to wHte that the "contribution of physical 
education historians is. relatively speaking; quite' meager indeed, and 
that the quality of this work jkaves much to be^ desired" (10, p. 5). 
' Since then, the/ situation in thcfi history area has improved considerably 
because of several professtonalilevelop'ments (e.g^.. the North American 
Society fo^the Sti^y of Sport History). 

There are some problems that concern me here, however, that 
should be mentioned. First, .far too little of the historical investigation 
contains whaf'M. Ad^elnhtn has called an ^iterpretive criterion. Second, 
those involved do n^t treat physical*'education as a spcial system 1^ a 
sufficient extent. Third, we have not devised mechanisms whereby our 
professional practitioners are making adequate\use of the material ' 
reported in their w((rk. Last, and there ^^e other^critictsms thai could 
be made, we are unbelievably provincial in regard to the fine material 
that exist^ in languages other than our own. ^ 

Philosophy of Physical Education and Sport. In the late 1950s and 
1960s there was an upsurge of interest in physical education, and sport 
philosophy. This seemed to develop concurrently withNthe increased 
emphasis on research that Vxxurred immediately after the first Sputnik 
was orbited by the Russians. As the rat£of>cientiflc and technological 
progress accelerated, we soon understoodtnat our knowledge about the 
phjrsical^iields and* the biological processes had vastly Exceeded funda- 
mental knowledge about human behavior. It has become increasingly 
evident that man must learn quickly to direct science in the best 
possible way to serve humanit3ic At this juncture the question jof the 
values by which people live enters the picture, and we have a rati^al 
explanation to account for the increased interest in phjloMvptly— ^pr 
what was thought^ to be the subject-matter of philosophy. 

However, we find that there are almost as many definitions of the 
philosophic task as there are philosophers, and any effort to achieve 
Agreement on the best way to do philosophy is doomed to failure at this 
time. Proceeding from this premise* I can only say that I see* philosophers 
as scholars dedicated to, and perhaps ultimately responsible for, the 
outlook and values of the various societies and cultures in which they 
live. The philosopher should attempt to evaluate what we know and 
believe about the universe and our own sphere of human affairs.^ 
Subsequently he may evolve a systematic and coherent plan by which a 
human being may live. Also, he may seek to justify his position in 
various ways against other competing philosophical approaches. In the 
process he may analyze these other positions carefully, make comparisons 
and showv what he believes to be their deficiency. Further, he may 
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gradually, or even suddenly, change his own position becauseH)f cul^ula- 
* tive scientific evidfence which appears to refute whai he had previously 
held to be trye. Finally, he may even abandon the traditional or 
scientific approaches to" philosophizing completely, if he becomes con- 
vinced that up to now it hasn't been possible "to be clear about exactly - 
what we are saying or even exactly what the question is that we are 
asking" (5. p. xii). ^ 

More than a decade 'ago. once again in connection with a body-of- 
knowledge report presented to the Western Conference Physical Educa- 
tion Directors Meeting (1965), I tried to assess the status of physical 
education and sport philosopjw. Up to that time mosfr of the investiga- 
^. tioh carried out had been nptmative and speculative, but the beginning 
of the existential orientation and the first traces of analytic techniques 
were appearing in the literature. Fraleigh's excellent analysis of ^he 
status of the- subject in regard to three approaches (theory building, 
structural analysis, and phenomenology) appeared (2), and shortly there- 
after (1971), Osterhoudt's monumental analysis and assessment of the 
literature (which built upon the bibliographic effort of the present > 
author and associates) appeared, and was subsequently awarded the 
Carl Diem Prize. Then in 1974 Harper's review of the literature carried 
the. topic a bit further chronologically (4). while in 1977 the present 
aiiihor's bibliography was' updated through 1975. 

What may be said about the present status of scholarly endeavor in 
. ' this subdiscii^linary ai^a of our field? The situation in the philosophy 
ar«a has improved considerably because of a number of different reasons 
(e.g.. the Philosophic Society for the Study of Sport). However, there 
are some problems that concern me here, too. 

First, practically none of the scholars concerned are willing to 
analyze the social system of physical education in any way. There seems 
to be a feeling that opprobrmm would resuh from such involvement. 
Such an attitude is narrow, shortsighted, and quite probably represents 
an overreaction to the presumed inadequ-acies of most physical educator- 
coaches at all educational levels. ^Continuation of such an attitude will 
only serve to widen the gap between these "misanthropic" physical 
educators who often still receive their financial support from educational 
units perceived as physical educa.tion by the general public. 

Second. I api therefore very concerned about the future of this 
subdisciplinary area of specialization within physical education and 
sport because I do not know of one university in North America where 
one can specialize in this area at the doctoral level in a department 
where there are a minimum of three producing scholars in physical 
education and sport philosophy who employ one or more of the recog- 
nized philosophical research techniques. 
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Third, my feelings are mixed about the Philosophic Society for^the ' % 
Study of Sport. Naturally, I am delighted that such a professional so- 
ciety exists* and I am pleased that many with a physical educatidn 
orientation have an opportunity to relate to a somewhat smaller, but 
active, group of trained philosophers who are sincerely interested in 
sport phenomena. However, there is only one educational philosopher 
in this group and one other who began with a. physical education back-- 
ground from Springfield. Also, I don*t think that this group will be of 
liny assistance to the profession of physical education in any way. 
Further, the membership could undoubtedly be increased nationally, 
continentally and internationally if the terms movement or pf^ysica! • 
activity were added officially to the name of the Society. 

L^t, here tp6 we have not devised mechanisms whereby^ profcs- 
'sional practitioners in our field of physical education and sport tan re- 
ceive any help whatsoever from- the scholarly contributions of the So- 
ciety's members. Nor does the Society's journal hold any interest for the 
general public? Obviously, this gap must be bridged in some way similar 
to the approach of the Canadian Association of SpoH Sciences recently 
to publish a scholarly, but applied magazine that can be read with in- 
terest and profit by the typical professional practitioner. (It must be 
said also that there is no evidence either that those functioning in the 8 
to 10 other recognizable $ub-disciplinary areas of specialization are really 
aware^ or are making any use, of the journals^ which both the history 
society and the philosophy society are publishing.) 

^^Rjeiationship of History and Philosophy to General Education in 
^^^^kysic€d Education and Sport - 

TTie primary focus concerns the relationship of history and phi- 
losophy to the general education in physical education and sport of our 
society. My investigation over a period of years has been accomplished 
by. recasting unilateral historical narrative into an approach to physical 
education and sport history that delineates the persistent, recurring 
problems thfit'have emerged since man*s history has been recorded in 
sufficient quantity for reasonably intelligent q^litative analysis. This " 
pragmatic orientation features an approach in which an inquiry is con- 
ducted to ascertain, for example, what influence a type of political sys- 
tem in a culture had on the structure and function of its educational 
system, and concurrently, on the program of physical education and 
sport offered. All history can, therefore, be viewed with an eye to the 
persistent problems (i.e., social forces or professional concerns) that 
have revealed themselves as a result of an in-depth analysis. Thus, no 
matter which of a number of historical theories or approaches is em- 
ployed, such a ''persistent problems** approach guides one to sdarch for 
the interpretive criterion, to seek out underlying hypotheses, to ask how 
this or that historical treatment aids in the analysis of past problems, 
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and to inqulire wliether neW insight has been afforded in the search for 
solutioTis to problems that pebple will perhaps always face. This approach 
has been adapted to our*sp^ialized field from educational history, and 
this adaptadtiOn is my own Oontributionv to a very large extent.d; !!)• 
(See Figure 1.) . , \ 

This approach to historical analysis^ makes history much more 
interesting and exciting in the general education of college' students, 
not to mention the insight that it offers to the professional physical 
education student. It is based completely on an individual presentation 
of the pro^blem areas — persistent or perennial problems of the present 
day that. have been of concern to men and women over the centuries* 
A conscious effort is made to keep the student from thinking that his* 
tory is of antiquarian interest only^. The student can move back and forth 
Trom early times to the present as different aspects of a particular per- 
sistent problem (e,g., the concept of 'the healthy body*) are treated. 
This **longitudinal** treatment of history is in contradistinction to a 
strictly chronological one (as interesting as that often is). These pi^'sistent 
problems, then, (i.e., the influence of values, nationalism, etc.^ are the 




Historical Evolution of Pivotal Social Forces 

(Varues, Politics, Nationalism, Economics^ Religion, Ecology) 



Figure 2. Selected Persistent Historical Problejns of Physical Education and Sport. 
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9nes thiit^ffecur again' and again down through the- ages, and will, in all 
--probat£lli^continue tooccurln the future along with others. A problem 
used in this sense (based on its early Greek derivation) would be '*some- 
thing thrown forward" for people to understand or resolve. 

Physical Education aAd Sport Objectives for the Future. In addi- 
tion to providing young people with a general education that includes 
physical education "and sport history^ developed through the use of an 
interpretive criterion, lhave been cfbncerned with philosophical analysis 
ifemploying several different nsearch techniques. One of these techniques 
has been so-called structuralVnalysls. Even when fortified by the results 
of scientific investi^tions, the resultant analyses have been criticized by 
some whp claimed that I had committed the naturalistic fallacy (i?e.'. 
deriving an "ought*-* from an "is"). Nevertheless, there are still philoso- 
phers who believe that the most fundamental goal of philosophy is to 
help man ^'assimilate the impact of science on human affai^rs" (6, p. 16). 
Following up on his concern with whether man is to be the "master 
of the machine," Kaplan states that "the business of philosophy is to 
provide a system of ideas tha^ will make an integrated whole of our 
beliefs about the nature of the world and the values we seek in the 
world in fulfillment of oUr human nature.** 

I believe most fervently that this function, among others, is largely 
the task of the philosopher. Th^, I have developed a set of aims and 
objectives for physical education and sport that relate to the general 
education of all students (inchiding our own majors in physical educa- 
tion). During the nejft 25 years, the need is to move ahead, .whether, it 
turns out to-be to the right, to the left or to the center. (As you might 
suspect, my statement has a scieptijfic base, and is laced throughout 
with progressivistic leanings containing important elements of praginatic 
naturalism, existentialism and Utopian reconstructionism.) 

As we move toward 2001, it will be absolutely necessary to affirm 
the priority of man and woman over athletics and physical activity "of all 
types. As was so well stafed by the late Arthur Steinhaus, "sport Was 
made for man,, not man for sport.'* As important as so-called physical 
fitness is, it will be very important to promote the concept of rp*a/ fit- 
ness. Sport and physical education -can provide excellent problem-solving 
experiences to children and young people; hence, students shpuld Jiave ' 
the opportunity to select a wide variety of useful activities, many of 
which can help to develop 'social intelligence* (as defined by Dewey). 
The activities offered should brii)g natural impulses into play in physical 
education. Such classes and intramural sports and physical recreation 
are more important to the large majority of students than intersqholastic 
or intercollegiate athletics and' deserve priority if conflict arises over 
'budget allotment, staff availability for instruction and guidance,/ and 
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_ facilities.. However, provided the above needs ^and interests have 
- b^Bioetr- fiill -SUpport-ShOuld: be ^ven to. team (as Wdll as individu al 
and" dual) experiences at as high a competitive level as possible in keep- 
Iqg with the overall educational aim (12). 

To create the ideal situation in the future, the concept bf universal' 
man . and universisl woman should be promoted as the aim of general 
education for all. We must keep firmly in mind the idea of individual 
fteedfm — the absolute necessity of the per^n having the opportunity to 
choosKfor him/herself just as soon as "awakening awareness*' makes 
such individual freedom possible. Such choice should be based on 
knowledge, skills and attitudes as determined- by 'self-evaluation. The 
child should be made to feel at home in the activities program while 
striving for actualization of self. It is vital that the person, scl^t the 
values that are being sought in the activity. The physical skill of modern 
dance should be included in the program prominently so that the young 
persdti may creatively explore body movement as desired. 

The ideal of social-self realization in a world culture is basic in a world 
living, as dangerously as ours seems to be at present. There can be no 
such thing as a fixed or u|iiverSal curriculum in physical education and 
sport. It should be developed through the employment- of shared planr 
ning. Wholesome physicalVecreational skills' should ^ strcssc^, while 
at the, same time relaxation techniques should be learned to coipbat 
Ufe's many tensions. Mental hygiene and 'sex education should be in- 
cluded as integral aspects 'Of a total program! While appreciating the 
importance of self-expression, , there should be strong emphasis on 
<ilmocratic methpds to help the group, realize goals arrived at through 
democratic consensus. 

Last, the field of education* including sport and physical education 
within the schools, must play a vital role in* the development of what 
might be called an "ecological awareness.** Our students must develop 
and maintain physical fitness within a concept of total fitness based on 
a goal of international- understanding aiid brotherhood. The field of 
^'physicaf-^education and sport must assist the process of general educa- 
tion for all so that the urgent need to take care of the manifold ecosys- 
tems on this "closed" planet are fully understood. We must help to 
teach yming persons the vital necessity of assisting with the basic re- 
cycling needed, so that a "reconstituted" earth will be transmitted to 
future generations. 
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A TEACHER COACH'S REACTION TO ZEIGLER^S 
"A VIE^^INT FROM HISTORY AND PHILOSpPHY" 

Madge M. Phillips 



My remarks are not as much a reaction to the ^d;^y and Zeigler 
papers as they are thtiughts generated from hiSiving rem^the papers* 
The papers made me aware that I am not **justa teacher^tut a physi- 
cal educator who was fortunate to have had a liberal arts background 
and to have taught in a liberal arts college. My 25-year career as a gym 
teacher represents a collection of meaningful; experiences in . colleges 
and universities*^ I have spefrt l^t^ears in a- liberal arts, environment, 
the last 8 of which have been as% teacher of fencing, folk dance, field 
hockey, ^and other assigned physicl^ education activities. I have coached 
field hockey, advised departmental service and honorary groups, sppn- 
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sored a faculty badminton club, advised students, and served on numer- 
- ous- facuhy committees. I taught 'a few "major" classes but my typical 
schedule included Ave to six activity classes, coachinjg. advising and 
committee work. In addition, I was taking course ^rk during the sum- 
mer for a higher degree and reading during the year for comprehensive 
exams, personal satisfaction, dissertation, and unfinished course reading 
lists. . 

• 

Eltrly in my teaching career, and at about the time I was wonder- 
ing if all my course work and required experieiTces were essential for 
teaching physical education cjasses to college students,/! went to the^ 
opening showing, of the chairman of the Art Department's modern art 
work. One of the viewers was shocked when infbrmed of the «price of 
' one of the paintings* I heard her ask the artist how many hours it had 
taken him to paint a particular work. The reply was an emphatic and 
«niotional> *'My God, lady, every minute I have lived went into that 
paintltigl'^ Teachers of gym classes could also be emphatic and say with 
emotion that the sum of their experiences contribute to their effective- 
ness as a teaqher. I soon discovered that the students majoring in phil* 
osophy, Spanish, psychology, history, sociology, biology, and physical 
education did npt deposit their intellec^al abilities on the steps of the 
gymnasium when they came to my classes* They were curious, analytical, 
concerned, confused, alive and animated. They expected me to have 
read what they had read or were ^reading; to take time to discuss impor- 
tant campus and world issues; to explain some of the scientific aspects 
of performaace; to interpret complicated fencing or field hockey rules; 
to show the f elationshipyiiibetween the dance forms and cultural values 
of various Indian tribes; and to appreciate their creativity or new ways 
of performing traditional sport skills. They assumed that I knew how to 
teach physical education but they also assumed that I was an educated 
person. 

• _ . 

Today there is a concern that^a high percentage of the nation's 
work force is overeducated. Dr. John G* Kemeny, president of Dart- 
mouth Cpllege, asks, **Who are these 27 percent who sufiTer from this 
terrible disease of overeducation? All of a sudden it hit me- / am one of 
them. A doctorate in mathematics is not a requirement for college 
presidents, therefore quite clearly I am in the category of the over- 
educated"' (2)^ Dr. Kemeny could very well have been thinking of those 
in our group who are constiantly suggesting that we ai*e overeducating 
the gym teacher when we recommend or require courses in our sub- 
disciplines. 

The question we must ask ourselves is i^hy the-wcffd overeducated is' used 
in a derogatory sense? It presumably just nieans ihat you know more 
than you absolutely need to know for your occupation. Clearly *under- 
educated,' in that you are not qualified for your job, is a derogatory term. 
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But why b it a terrible thing if you knoyr more than the absolute minimum 

you ne^to know ta«arn a living? Think about what must have happened 

to our civilization if* indeed » we can turn a word like 'overeducate* into 
* a derogatory term! (2) ^ 

Iflstorically, liberal education has att^pted to determine and 
clarify human needs and values. Many considered it basically an ethical 
enterprise in which we were all made aware o^ur humanity. We believed 
that the unexamined life was not worth HvinK) Critical inquiry prevailed 
and students and fax:ulty carried on tha^^tij^tions which rested upon a 
humanistic rationality that made value consideration foremost. Today, 
many fear that ^'cognitive rationality'* and its stance on value neutrality 
may be a major factor contributing to the death of thd liberal arts tradi- 
tion. Murchland's article. ''The Eclipse of the Liberal Arts.*' dey.elops 
this particular idea and suggests that Ayer*s Language, Truth and LogiCf 
'*one of the bibles of twentieth-centiiry thought/* has contributed to 
cognitive rationality. According to Ayer» ethical judgments have no 
objective validity whatsover* They are insulting to rational minds and 
unscientific* According to Murchland. Ayer ''.w^became a kind of 
Moses of positivism whose first commandment was: Thou shalt not 
commit a%¥alue judgment** (4» p« 24). Teaching gym classes in a liberal 
arts environment was an opportunity to use the gymnasium, fields, 
swimming pool and office as laboratories for critical inquiry and for 
exploring the *^examined life** approach for the individual, the group, and 
of society itself. Value neutrality had no place in these labs* 

- *u 

The new *'gym teacher** is entering teaching at a time wnfrn the 

pursuit' of academic excellence has becom^ a platitude. Confusion^ is 
deep seated^ not only among physical educators but in education and 
other major social institutions. According to one who might be identified 
as a cynic, 

«/.our confusion is so deep seated that we no longer understand the 
meaning simple words and phrases. The pursuit of excellence is equated 
^with espousal of elitism; the compilation of credits % deemed an educa- 
tion; the mission of the university is confused with that of a community 
college; the obtaining of a grant is confused with scholarship; research is 
ec^uated with' money. The use of gimmicks is equated with good teaching. 
Quality is quanity. Bigger is better. Obscurity is profundity. (1, p. 5) 

Hopefully the gym teacher with a background in history and philosophy 
will no^ be victimized to the extent that shallow phrases t^ome the 
substance of what passes for a college or university education. A course 
in logic* ethics, intellectual history, sport studies, sociology of sporty 
movement theory yitnd developmental aspects of perceptual motor skills, 
might be better tnan a course in Professional Physical Education 6000, 
A New Bag of Tricks for the Teacher of Physteal ^(|^cation. 

' An alumna from the liberal arts college in which I taught continued 
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her work in medical school and shared some information regarding 

- medical- school alumni, I believer or am suggesting, that her comments 

could have been made by a physical education alumnus. 

In the first five yean after graduation, alumni lay that they ihould have 
been taugh^t more practical techniques, in the next five yean, they say 
they should have been giyen more basic theory. In the 10th and 15th years, 
they inform the faculty that they should have been taught more about 
administration or about their relations with- their co-workers and subor- 
dinates. In the subsequent five years, they Coiidemn the failure of their 
professors to put the profession in Its larger historical, social, and eco- 
nomic context. After the 20th year, they insist that they should have been 
given a broader orientation to all knowledge, scientific and humane. (5) 

Eventually, those who enter a profession will see the relationships be- 
tween areas of study which are non-professional in nature and those 
which are identified as professional preparation courses. They are also 
beyond saying that one is more important than the other. 

Mumford's synthesis of Kroll's way of bringing the professional- 
discipline issue into* focus is worth repeating. 

. ' Kroll suggests that the -traditional pattern of a typical undergraduate 
major in physical 'education would, be analogous to preparation for the 
ministry were. such preparation to consist only "bf courses dealing with (1) 
the rela^Miship of church to»society: (2) counselling in church work; (3) 
methods^M^ deliyeriitg inspiring sermons of a non -controversial content; 
(4) professional organizations; (5) administration of church affairs: (6) the 
law and the church; (7) non-taxable fund-raising ideas, and so on. Kroll's * 
point is that all these courses merely describe a job analysis of the profes- 
sional activities of clergymen, the whole training program being completely 
devoid of any in-depth study of theology itself. (3) . ' * 

I recently shared these thoughts with a fourth-year Jesuit seminary 
student who said amen to Kroll's analogy. He indicated that he would 
spend a year or two as an intern in a parish. He was apprehensive re- 
garding his ability to prepare and deliver "sermons" and thought he 
should have either course work or independent study in this aspect of 
his work. He very quickly added that he would be spending a« lifetime 
as a professional and could take advantage of conferences and" work- 
shops to acquire some of the practical skills of his profession. He stressed 
that he would be a student for just a few years and did not wish to use 
this time to do those things he coultl do at a later tim^ 

Zeigler suggested that many of our scholars and scientists want to 
get as far away from physical 'education and physical educators as they 
can and that they are seeking to identify themselves as anything but 
physical educators. I a^ee that this is a grave problem. An equally 
serious problem is that there are also teachers of physical education 
who are proud of being physical educators and who wish to be associated 
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with physical education but who arc also thinking seriously about get- 
ting away from physical education. These are physical educators who 
have had undergraduate and graduate programs in which they have fo- 
cused on a "body of knowlcclge'* or **disc!pline** approach rfnd who do 
see relationships between the various subdisciplines and cflective teach- 
ing of students in our activity programs. When these '*bright-young-or- 
old-bcst-of-two-world" physical educators see gypi teachers teach intui* 
tively without a theoretical or conceptikal backgMund; see gym teachers 
who make no attempt to be other than tradesmen; see the system or the 
establishment support antiquaTcll "pto^wims; and because they see the 
relationship concept play an insignificant ^art id the teaching-learning 
process — they too are tempted to leave physical education. Their motiva- 
tion for departure could not be identified as elitist or intehectual snob- 
bery. They have become dtstllustoned. Wc need tp continue to attract 
bright yo#ng people to physical education but we also must encourage 
them to stay with us* 

During a graduate course in Personality Theory at the University 
of Iowa, Dr. Mumford Kuhn, the "Who Am V* Kuhn, shared this 
story with us. A professional couple in Scarsdale, New York considered 
sending their four-year-old son' to a prestigious preschool. The school's 
counselor informed them th^ the child would be required to take tests 
to indicate his probable success in the school. The little boy took the 
battery of tests and all awaited the results. When the parents were called 
to the school director's office and informed that it would be best not to 
enroll the child in the school, they asked for a description of the test. 
The subjects were given two pieces of a 10-inch squarjsi^l cloth one of 
whicji contained seven buttons and the other, seven buttbn holes. They 
were permitted 10 trials to fasten the buttons holes to the buttons. The 
two highest and two lowest scores were eliminated and the average of 
the remaining 6 trials was considered the final score. When the parents 
- expressed amazement to^their son that his score was not high enough 
to be admitted to the preschool, especially since he could button his 
own clothing, the child replied* "but Dad, those pieces of cloth were 
not attached to anything/* 

If we understand the concept of relationships, it seems that we. 
should be able to identify that to which we are attached. In our field 
we have many isolated tasks whicl? arer not attached to anything. If we 
know to what we are attached— itie mother nebula — then we should 



have no ditTiculty understanding the relationships which exist among 
those rings of gaseous matter/ or of our subdisciplines. I believe it just 
might be more appropriate to identify all of the subdisciplines as 'the 
mother nebula and .then view the ways in which >ve practice and use 
this information as the rings of gaseous matter. \ye continue to be guilty 
' of having a profession which gives brrth to a discipline rather than 
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hwvlng a discipline which gives birth to • career or professional alterna- 
tWeSi As Ions as there is room for those with an Interest and background 
In history and philosophy; as long as we search for relationships to dis- 
cover what it is that we are professing; as long as we continue with the 
deyelopment of a more efTective means of dellveriitg the knowledge which 
undergirds our profession; long as we search and research — there is 
feason to be optimistic aWut the futur<f of our discipline and profession. 

1. Cmby, O. A. Ths uaet of adversity. Phi Kappa Phi Journal. 1976, pp. 3-11. 
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Kemcny. John G. Higher education: today and tomorrow. EducatioHot Rtcont 57, no. J. 
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RELATIONSHIPS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
^ A VIEWPOINT FROM 

MOTOR LEARNING-SKILL 
ACQUISITION 
Muriel R. Sloan 

The Nature' arid Objectives of the Motor Learning Skill Acquisition 
Subdiscipline 

Motor learning, its objectives and' scope, and the qualifications and 
functions of hiotor learning experts have been widely discuss^ and 
variously interpreted, possibly mofe than any other subdiscipline in the 
physical education field. The specific nature or priority objectives of 
this subdiscipline thus are open to individual interpretation and prac- 
tice. In a global sense, I would describe the study of motor learning as 
being concerned with the evolution of skilled movement behavior. The 
ftrm evolution is used deliberately in the sense of the development of 
skilled performance through the process of increasing differentiation 
and hierarchic integration and control of movement. We see this process 
in the developing mpvement repertoire of the very young and in the 
processes involved ip the acquisition of more specific, complex and highly 
organized movem^t skills. By skilled movement behavior is meant 
movement which successfully accomplishes the intent of the mover. This 
encompasses qualitatively effective performance in movement with h 
variety of purposes as well as acquisition of specific skills, such as are 
found on the playing field, in the dance studio or in '*gym classes,** 
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Whhlfi thii Urge iphcre of study, tome of the most commonly 
-Mted-objectivM «r«r(t> umSerstftiidlng the processes which underlie 
* the ability to leara and perform motor skill; (2) development of theory 
And laws which descr|be, explain and predict skill acquisition and 
performance; and (3) development of theories of Instruction and formula- 
tion of teaching models with practical implications for the teaching of 
skills. A quick review of some current emphases may help to highlight 
the nature of the field and provide a base for examining its relationship 
to **gym classes/* 

First, there has been a shift from analysis of the material or tasks 
to be taught and ways for Organizing practice of those tasks, to analysis 
of the characteristics of the learner, particularly to analysis of the 
processes Involved in perception and control in movement behavior. 
Thus, we have a process analysis orientation superseding a task analysis 
orientation. Second, a strong and needed theoretical orientation has , 
seen the increasing adaptation of research efforts toward testing existing 
learning and performance theories from other disciplinest particularly 
from psychology and neurophysiology, and the development of new 
motor learning theories. Third, this theoretical orientation, coupled with 
the process analysis approach /has led to a heavy reliance on communir 
cation theory and cybernetic and information processing models as 
frameworks for research and application to learning and teaching. Fourth, 
there has t>een utilization or reliance on singular theoretical models to 
explain and describe the learning process and to prescribe teaching 
strategies rather than an eclectic or non-theoretical approach. 

The vigor of the subdiscipline and its impact outside of our field 
is evident from the acclaim 'given recently by a psychologist to motor 
learning researchers for spearheading the revitalization of interest in 
motor learning by psychologists in the past 10 years (2)* 

Relationships between Motor Learning- Skill Acquisition and **Gym 
Classes' / 

Fronythe viewpoint of those who teach physical education, there is 
no dbubt^^at the subdiscipline of motor learning should' be closely 
xela^fra tl^what they do. Even though our profession has had a propensity 
^ raFshifting its objectives with the prevailing winds, one of its primary 
and long-standing objectives has been the development of skilled move- 
ment behavior and particularly the acquisition of specific motor skills* 
Among motor learning specialists within the subdiscipline, there appears 
to be unanimity in the view that unearthing the basic laws and principles 
which govern the motor learning process will eventually contribute to 
ntore effective teaching of movement skills* The key word is ^^eventually," 
and there are varying tolerance levels for this period among motor 
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learning specialists, as reflected In their research objectives and In the 
taski sfudted. 

The combined emphasis on theory building anc) process analysis 
has led many researchers to forego study of complex movement skills in 
favor of relatively simple movements whose dimensions are easily con* 
trolled in a laboratory setting. Others attempt to use movement tasks 
more closely related to those of interest in gym classes. The flrst group 
would seem to have more tolerance for a time lag, not necessarily 
because they see no value in physical education activity, but because 
their sights are on presumably more far-reaching ones, namely, theory 
development and the status of a science. Proponents of this approach 
would seem to agree with Adams when he said, **The villain that has 
robbed 'skills' of its precision is applied research that investigates 
activity^ to solve a particular problem, like kicking a football, flying an 
airplane, or operating a lathe. This accusation sounds more damaging 
than intended, because applied research is Accessary when basic science 
lacks the answers/* Later, *\ . .the task centered approach Vas justified 
when practical reasons required us to know tasks and efflciency in 
them, but it is a limited way of achieving the larger scientific goals of 
law and theory'* (1). 

To search for the potential relationship between such theory goals 
and physical education programs, one need look no further than the 
experience of the discipline of psychology itself. At the 1975 annual 
meeting of the Eastern Psychological Association. Glaser (7) reiterated 
a belief expressed by John Dewey in 1899 in a presidential address 
before the "American Psychological Association. Dewey asserted that 
the real essence of the problem is found in a connection between the 
two extreme terms — between the psychological theorist and the practi- 
cal worker — through the medium of the linking science* Regarding the 
time span between the results of basic research and its practical appli* 
cation, Thorndikc has defined •'eventually" as between 30 and 50 years. 
While Dewey pressed for ,an;intermediate linking science or structure to 
intervene between lcaming«heory and practical application, Thomdike 
was concerned with more direct application of what he knew about 
learning and psychological method to teaching practice. In addition to 
his general theory of learning, he brought to educational topics a 
scientific approach involving careful analysis of ^he nature of the task, 
the design of teaching techniques as a functioin of his experimental 
findings, and measurement of what the task analjysis indicated were the 
components of the performance being learned. I 

A science of motor learning based upon study, however profound, 
of only simple graded responses may never ha^ relevance for '*gym 
classes.** That, however, has not been and is not the goal of psychologists 
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kk maw ttarnlng. Do iIm ptycholo^t and the motor l««nilng tpeclallit 
In pikyitot^ vducAtioik pftft eomiMiiiy;; tn thii mpectf Althuugh >oni« 
ph]^«l ^ac«t6ra hav« long recognised the perceptual and cognitive 
opmponoati of i^Uled movement and baaed research and teaching 
pnotlce on that concept. It wai psychologist Fltti* deflnitlon of percep- 
tual-motor tkUl which gave It credence and drew psychologists* Interest. 
FItts linked grots motor and manipulative skills with language and 
thought proce a aea because of tt common perceptual basis (5). 

For example, Poaner and Ke*le (13) speak of the factors causing* 
the study of skilled movement to once again be of particular concern to 
paychologistt. One 1b that It provides a good way of approaching Issues 
of attention and performance of mental operations in general, this 
assumption resting on Fitt's definition of skill. Turther. that informa- 
tion about the physiological substrates of action suggests that studies of . 
voluntary mbvement may rival vision and audition as a vehicle for 
studying the relationship of brain and behavior. Lastly, that the devel- 
' opment of information processing psychology provides a framework for 
studies of the roles of attention, memory and perception In the control 
of movement. Although there is obviously overlap in objectives, the 
psicfailoglst uses motor skill as a means of studying perceptual and 
co]nlllve processes in general, wjiile the physical educator would be 
Interested in the role of perceptual and cognitive processes in 'the 
learning of motor skill per se. 

If we agree that researchers rieed to use tasks which best enable 
them to effectively study variables of interest, then motor learning 
researchers should find value in studying a variety of tasks which are 
^presentative* of the perceptual, cognitive and motor demands of move- 
ment foMtf in physical education |and dance programs. Whiting, a 
psychologist and prolific writer as well as a researcher in the acquisition 
of perceptual motor skills, said recently. "Surprisingly, an historical 
overview suggests that an original concern with the skilled movements 
of people at work and play in their natural settings has been gradually 
replaced by successively more restrained requirements of the laboratory. 
This has liappened to such an extent that it might almost be believed 
that moving a- cursor along a linear track would serve as a base line . 
model for the understanding of skilled behaviorl" (20). 

A number of motor learning researchers in physical education are 
attempting to be interveners between learning and performance theory 
and apfrficatioiMo teaching. The often-cited skill acqui^tlon model and 
application by Gentile (6) is one example, along with othecav (14, 18. 
21). They have all drawn on or developed learning or performance 
models and have attempted, to some extent, to relate to these models 
the skills or skill components of activities found in "gym classes.*' , 
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Even with inclusion of more c^iplex %k\\l% in ncquUition mcxlcU. 
however, there Appear to be limltntiona in uniily^U oV the movement 
taftkti which mmy limit U!ietiilne%ft tor teaching Implication?!, I hi% may be 
II function of priority oltentlon to the pcrceptuitl demands miide by the 
environment In which the skill \% to be performed, us in the i>pen and 
closed continuum — or it may be lack of uppHcafkvn of the feedback 
concept central to information priwcsi^ing miKlels to the K^>aK« processes 
and products of movement itself. 

For example* striking skills such as batting are often used to illus- 
trate perceptual -motor demands* goal-setting and feedback. Often the 
analysis and« therefore* goal'dctlnition focuses on the obvious require- 
ment of joining bat with pitcheil balL Equally obvious is that an entirely 
different idea of the movement demands of the batting task* of the ap- 
propriate motor plan and of pertinent feedback would result if the re- 
quirement were to buni the ball or to hit a home run. 

Another vital facef<)f the learning procoM is the individual learner* 
This shoiffd be a truism from an information processing view, rel^uiring 
that we consider variables which influence sclcctipn, interpretation and 
use of information in the development of skilled movement behavior. If 
we are to benefit from the experience of older disciplines such as pty- 
chology* particularly with respect to instructional application or lack of 
it* we niust combine what have been two separate historic streams of 
thought*j method and aHlliation which exist in psychology — the expert* 
mental ^nd the correlational approach. 

Tw€> Approaches: Experimental and Correlational 

' The experimental approach is concerned with discovering general 
laws of behavior where the scientist changes conditions in order to 
observe their consequences. The correlation approach is concerned with 
already existing conditions and with variations between individuals and 
social groups. Cronbach describes the lengths to which experimentalists 
go to avoid **embarassing differential variables**' such as decortication 
of subjects, drawing subjects from narrow subcultures* etc* He depicts 
the cotrelational psychologist as being in love with just those variables 
the experimenter left home to forget (3)! 

Applied to>teaching strategies* in the experimental approach teach- 
ing methods are the main variable and the quest is for the ''best method** 
for the majority of the given population on a given task. TTie correlation 
approach seeks ^to find methods for a variety of individual and group 
differences. For the teacher whose students bring a multitude of indi- 
vidual and group characteristics to the learning situation* there cannot 
be one best way* esp>ecially if the teaching model is based upon research 
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wllh ffitri^^ Thui, reacfch ha« to examine the rctatlon- 

•hlp of individual variablei to learning atrategy in the acauUltlon of 
akllla t«l«vant to phyvkal education. Beyond general models, baied upon 
communallty of procett, the result may be difTerent optimal teaching 
'models for different individuals as well a»<«Cbr different tasks. 



Research Studies . ^ 

Let us briefly examine other factors which give some Insight Into 
the potential relationship between the subdisclptlne and school programs. 
A high proportlbn of the research emanating from the field of physical 
education is in the form of theses and dissertations. A review of research 
related to teaching physical education published several years ago cited 
over 300 re f erences (12). Of thb number, approximately 70 percent were 
unpublished graduate studies; among the remaining 30 percent, a num- 
ber were published graduate studies. The authors of that review 
ack|Mywledge that the most obvious slngWevent that might be related to 
changing what teachers do in the gymnasium is the explosion of research 
activity by phjrsical educators In motor learning. 

To evaluate the possible impact of a discipline approach on the 
nature of graduate studies in rhotor learning over the past 10 years, a 
survey was done to determine any shifting emphases from skill acqulsl* 
tion research specifically related to teaching to more theoretical orienta- 
tions (22). Between 1967 and 1971. approximately 40 percent were 
theoretically oriented and 60 percent were teaching oriented. Between 
1972 and 1976. approximately 30 percent were theory oriented and 70 
percent teaching oriented. It appears that graduate students either con- 
tinue to prefer to make application to teaching or are required to indi- 
cate practical significance as a reason for their research. 

A survey of articles published in the Research Quarterly revemlcd * 
different pattern (24). Between 1966 and 1970« approximately 60 percent 
were theoretically oriented and 40 percent teaching- oriented* Between 
1971 and 1975, theoretically oriented reports rose to 85 percent. Equally 
noteworthy is the fact that there was a substantial decrease in motor 
learning research reports in the last five-year period, compared to the 
previous five-year period. An explanation for the decrease may be the 
fact that more theoretkrally oriented studies concerned with motor 
learning and motor performance have found other vehicles for com« 
munication, A survey of the Journal Health, Physical Education^ 
Recreation^ which is the publication most popular with teachers of physi- 
cal education, suggests that the bulk of the articles related to teaching 
ipethods for specific activities are based upon the experience and logical 
analysis of the writer rather than on research in motor learning (23). 
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Who" speaks to the motor fearning researcher or to whom does he 
listen? It is interesting to note the references in articles and in motor 
^ learning books by physical educators. Some reveal almost complete 
reliance on other disciplines for examples of research to fit particular 
motor learning frameworks. Irf the area of KR, for example, it would 
appear in some instances that nothing has contributed to our knowledge 
since drawing the three-inch line. 

Where else are the results of the "explosion" of research in motor 
learning going? Some is reported at AAHPER research section meetings, 
^ore is reported at meetings of intradisciplinary organizations such as 
• the North American Society for the Psychology of Sport and Physical 
Activity, the Canadian Psycho-Motor Learning and Sport Psychology 

f Symposium, and at meetings sponsored by disciplines other^than physi- 
cal education. /"-y*****^ ^ . ^ 

There is no question /that thes^^vavenues are vital to progress in 
motor learning research. The growth d!E these modes of inter- and intra- 
disciplinary communication attests to tlte vigor of the subdiscipline. But 
we arc not asked to gauge the health of a Isubdiscipline, but if there is any 
relationship between its objectives and output and gym classes. From 
the standpoint of direct communication with teachers, one can only 
conclude that gym classes are to motor learning research as bomb shel- 
ters are to "explosions." \ ' 

To alleviate that situation sooner rather than later and yet cimtinue 
to build a sound and relevant body o£ knowledge, I suggest the following 
for the subdiscipline: (1) continue to spearhead the drive toward ac- 
cumulating as much knowledge as possible , about the development of 
skilled movement behavior; (2) use more complex activity aswell as 
simple responses to develop and verify models and theoriesj^C^J^vitalize 
the task oriented approach and c ombine it with_ tbc^-pfesent process, 
orientation approach; and (4) synthesize motor learning research for 
development of instructional theories and test learning and instruction 
theories in instructional settings. . , 

Relationship between Subdisciplines 

■ The skill acquisition process involves communication or interaction 
between the learner and the skill to be learned, as well as communica- 
tion between a learner and a teacher and between the learner and other 
learners. In terms of task or skill analysis, biomechanics (or kinesiology) 
has a vital contribution to make. Through its many tools, biomechanics 
can analyze skilled performance and help us to know how mechanical 
principles are utilized in the process of moving to accomf>lish desired 
outcomfes. Such analyses contribute to sorting out "style" and "form" 
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based upon knowledge of the mechanical t-equisites for meeting- task 
demands. It can help to set models of good performance, for example, 
as related to given force demands of a particular task. For the learner 
and teacher, this information can provide the basis for identification of 
performance gpails and foryrelating product feedback to the movement 
process. Comparative anal^bis of good^and |K>or performers also give 
a basis for observation and error correction 'by the teacher. It can .pro- 
vide information about stages in skill acquisition relative to expected 
final performance and can" confirm or test theories of differentiation 
and hierarchical control. Through Icmgitudinar studies using cinematog- 
" raphy and electromyography, it can give us information about the effect 
of instruction on changes in performance over time. One of the impor- 
functions of the motor learning ^ecialist' concerned with 'applica- 
tion to teaching is. to tran^ate filmed and EMG observations into units 
meaningful to the learner. 

Exercise ph^^iolbgy has important contributions to make to both 
taSk analysis and learner analysis; for example, in analysis of the phys- 
iological cost of different activities, the effect of environmental condi- 
tions on physiological states, the effect'of stress and* fatigue on learning 
and performance, and physiological characteristics related to age, sex, 
etc. ■ , t. 

Areas of social psychology, as well as developmental and perceptual 
psychology, bring into the realm of motor learning psychological charac- 
teristics such as personality, attitude, motivation, etc. and the interactive 
relationship between psychological structure and skill acquisition. The 
authors of an addendum to the 1972 Research Quarterly devoted entirely 
to skill acquisition rightfully drew attention to the need to include so- 
cial-psychological factors and growth and development factors which 
are pervasive *^^elements of skill acquisition and performance (10). ton- 
siderable attention 'has been given to social-psychological and sociologi- 
cal analysis of sport and of skilled athletic performance. Examining 
these variables withfn t^e context of motor learning research is essential 
for developing more complete learning and teaching models which will 
be of potential use to the teacher. 

Knowledge about the acquisition, retention and transfer of move- 
, ment skills is directly relevant to the organization and sequencing of 
curricular experiences in the scliools. in accordance with program ob- 
jectives. It is ^so from the area of curriculum that motor learning spe- 
cialists concerned with application to teaching can draw areas of needed 
research. . 

The area " of philosophy is basic to- all Our endeavors whether they 
be research or teaching. Scientific research is v^lue-free in that its 
methods must be objective and replicable. But theories of learning, as 
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can be observed in the historjf of learning theory^ are influenced by or 
reflect not only objective evidence but also philosophical assumptions 
about the nature of man^and- ijitc^ractibn with the environiriept* Note 
the current emphasis on information processing models rather than S-R 
models of motor learning today. ^The experimental and correlational 



^ approaches in psychology referred 
soph real streams. 



to eatlier represent different philo- 



The interpretation and use of skill Requisition research data and of 
theory is influenced by the values^-fiAjilr;^ of physical educators. 

For example, studies of the influence of cognitive variables on skill 
acquisition give mixed results. Use of these data in teyhing strategies 
will depend on the importance given to cognitive objectives within the 
skill learning process as well as to skill acquisition itself.^ ' 

Schmidt (16) suggests that his schema theory lends support, how- 
ever, inadvertantly, to methods used by movement educators for many 
years. What impact will such a finding have on physical education prac- 
tices? And on what basts will there be acceptance or rejection gf recent 
analyses of skill acquisition and implications for teaching strategies 
based upon Skinnerian oehaviorism (4, 17)?. And .would we not find 
different models of skill acquisition and instructional models based 
upon Eastern philosophies rather than Western, as for example, the 
man-environment relationship expressed by advocates of * 'sport" as the 
subject matter of study? 



Rationale Jbr) Relationships 

The search for a rationale, or reasons, for relationship between 
and among the subdisciplines and basic physical education programs 4s 
-not long or convoluted. The more difficult search i? for^mplementation. 
All are involved with human movement experience and its niany pur- 
poses, processes, forms an^ institutions. This subject matter forms\the 
basis for a number of related continuums, with study of many aspects 
of the phenomenpn at one end and application .to many aspects at the 
other. ' ' - ' 

The term many aspects o/ at both ends of the continuum may be a 
ke^ to an integrating rationale whiah speaks to two separate *but related 
questions: (1) Will the "rinjgs of gaseous matter" obscure and deny theia 
origins and sever relatiortships with basic physical education? (2) Can 
they continue to exist and' prosper within the fieid 6f physical educa- 
tion? The answers depend in part upon how one views the "mother 
nebula," defini^ld for us by Alley as the basic programs of phsrsical educa- 
cation. Or, to ask the question another way, why do childreii leave 
home? Some are at odds with parental values or even ashamed of them. 
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Some want freedom to grow and feel the need for more independence 
^of thought and action. Some leave to make their fortune and 'to help 
'^H»elr^ parents build a new, larger and better furnished home. Without 
overburdening the analogy, it is clear that some, of thd subdisciplines* 
had reasons for detaching themselves ftx»m basic education, and others 
for maintaining a distant or close relationship. If all are to liite in the 
same house, the "mother nebula'* must welcome adding- rboiioHs fo her 
one-room house and refurbishing the old furniture. 

T^e past 10 years^ have seen a prdliferation of subdisciplines; the 
desis^atiqn by some that sport is the particular phenomenon they will 
study; the loss or decreasing influence of dance as it seeks affiliation 
and identity with art ra,ther than with education; the iiicreasing distance . . 
between the goals of subdisciplines directly rela^^ to s^choel instruc- 
tional program's and the practices in those prograihs. It has been said 
that in the evolution of a science, the healthy perio((l reminds one of 
differentiation pf structure and integration bfiKmction, as in organic 
development, imfl^ in the unhealthy period there is disassociation and 
faulty inte^tS^n; Hie recent history of our field has been one . of dis- 
association. A first step toward healthjT development may simply be 
recognizing iand accepting differentiati^cof structure and function; that 
is, accepting. the increased scope and-tiepth of our field without insisting 
that all efforts be directed towa^ basic physical education programs^ 
From this recognition of diverse, yet-related goals and applications may 
come closer association and new int^^|^ons. 

Evidence of this already can be ^oq^ from the formation of- the 
Alliance Research Consortium with representation from all branches; 
from national meetings bringing together specialists in motor develop- 
ment, motor learning and sport psychology; and from the interests of 
sport psychologists and sport sociologists in skill acquisition and in - ' 
studying prc^essional a^d basic physical education programs as institu- 
tions (8, 10). , 

A& the vision of the scope of the field has enlarged, so can the scope, 
content and methodology of basfc physical education programs. Althpugh 
d^pect experience in the Many forms of movement is, and should be, the 
principal education vehicle, additional avenues can be yn«ated for 
students to analyze, study and reflect on the role of moveir^t in human, 
life. For example, classes outside of the gymnasium,' but within the 
"nioth'er nebula** can . introduce students to the world of ' the sport 
psychologist and movement aestheticiafi. 

To strengthen the integration between the subdisciplines and **gym 
'classes,'* -however, more clearly differentiated intervening structures 
seem' necessary. Ten years ago, in discussing fufur? directions in physi- 
cal education, I saw as basic to interdependence between discipline. goals 
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and education goals the organization for feedback betweien the two (19). 
I urged then that the space separating them not be a desert, but rather 
an oasis to which all would come to quench their thirst before con- 
tiniung on their respective ways; It is clear now that the oasis must con- 
tain formally differentiated sti^ctures with integrating functions / Others 
in our field have spoken to this point quite eloquently,--(^ 1 1 . 15).' 
As Glaser said in supporting the need for a psychology /of instruction, 
* leaving the connection between .theory and practice to individuals who 
might be interested is insufficient in. this day and age. 

We need a core of professionals qualified and interested in devel- 
oping an applied science and art of human movement who would direct 
their research, scholarship and teaching efforts toward more immediate 
concerns of teaching and learning in school physical education programs. 
Membership in that core or intervening structure would represent exper-. 
tise in the subdiscipHnes, in the science and art of teaching, and in the 
activities, of basic physical education programs. They would be respon- 
sible for analyzing, testing and synthesizing knowledge bearing bri cur- 
ricular and teaching practice. SubdiscipHnes involved with the art and 
aesthetics of movement, and with the study of movement in more than 
its mechanical dimensions, are needed partners in this function. 

The concept of a synthesizing agent can give rise to a variety of 
structures at institutional and professional organization levels and along 
a continuum from professional preparation to in-service education. 
Whatever form they take, their identity and purpose must be clearly 
established and rewarded. As our field continues to develop and grow, 
further differentiation," rather than disassociation, can be the source of 
new integrations. This can create a dialectic from which new forms and 
processes of physical education will emerge. 
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REACTION TO SLOAN'S 
"A VIEWPOINT 
FROM 

MOTOR LEARNING-SKILL ACQUISITION" 
Reuben B. Frost ^^--^ 

Dr. Sloan's presentation^ as I expected, is scholaHy, thoughtful 
and thorough. There is much to be learned from it and I found little 
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^^tth which to quarrel. It includes a discussion oC^the nature and objec- 
tives of motor learning, its relationship to "gym classes', '* something 
about graduate research in this area, and a review of the relationships 
be twe en subdisciplines. It concludes with two analogies, one of which 
compares basic physical education with a "mother nebula" and the 
of&hoots of this hody of rartfied gas with the children who sometimes 
leave home (the children being the subdisciplines which -have been 
trying to find breathing space and encouragement to develop under the 
umbrella of physical education). 

The other analogy is thte one witk which I shall begin my reaction. 
Toward the end of her article, Slc^ii says: 

Ten years ago... I saw as basic to interdependence between discipline 
goals and education goals the organization for feedback, between the two. 
I urged then that the space separating them not be a desert, but rather 
an oasis to which all would come to quench their thirst before continuing . 
on their respective ways.^ 

I, too. like the analogy and think it is expressed rather poetically. 
Nfore important, it caused me to ask myself some questions. Why ilon^ 
the coaches, dance teachers, elementary physical education teacher^, 
college professors and others ^in «iis brpad^'octopus-lil^e" professidn' 
drink out of a common stream? Is the i^atei|unpalatable to some hu% 
not to. others? Are the contents so complex that one needs a special 
digestive apparatus to assimilate them? Are the differences so real that 
different diets are necessary? 

Perhaps the following excerpts from the article. "The Civil Tongue 
of EdWin Newman." have meaning for us. 

^ ~ . 

Newman is equally discomfitted by ^roflfe^iftnaj .dpublc-talk. "Experts ip. 
certain fields — the fine arts, law, philosophy — arc using language to sug- 
gest that what tl^ty're saying is far more complex and difficult than what 
it is. They make it next to impossible to understand what's being said." 
"I realize this could go on forever," he says, "but, this is from San Diego, 
a task force report on nursing home care. 'It is hoped that the recom- 
mendations made are reaIity:oriented, and that their implementation is 
possible to achieve. . ..' 

"Which means, simply, 'We hope this can be done.*" Newman leans 
back in his swivel chair, unable to continue. (1) 

Eto we. when writing or speaking about the learning of skills, 
couch our statements in language so difficult to understand that the 
coaches and physical education teachers do not find it worth the time 
and effort it takes to decipher it? Or — do we in our professional prepa- 
ration programs limit the substance of the courses and^r lower the 
standards to the point that the "practitioners" cannot understand even 
well-writtfcn articles? Or is the best answer to our dilemma found in 

Sloan's article where she says: * 

■ *■ , 
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Wc need a cofte of professionals qualified and- interested in developing 
an applied science and art of human movement who would direct their 
research, scholarship and teaching efforts toward more immediate con* 
cerns of teaching ,and learning in school physical education programs. 
Membership in that core or intervening structure would represent expertise 
in the subdisciplines* in the science and art of teaching* and in the -activi- 
ties of basic physical education programs. They would be responsible for 
analyzing* testing and^rnthesizing knowledge bearing on curricular and 
teachiog practice, Subdisciplines involved witfi the art and aesthetics of 
I niovement, and with the study of movement in more than its mechanical 

dimensions, are needed partners in thb function. 

While most of Sloan^s article is quite straightforward, I will confess 
that I read the following, three sentences sevei-al times before I felt 
satis^ed that I had grasi>ed their full meaning. 

In a global sense, I would describe the study of motor learning as being 
concerned with the evolution of skilled movement behavior. The term 
evoiuti€m is used deliberately in the sense of the development of skilled 
performance through the process of increasing differentiation and hierar--^ 
chic integration and control of movement. We sec this process in the 
developing movement repertoire of the vcty young and in the processes 
involved in the acquisition of more specific, complex, and highly organized 
movement skills^ 

I anp not sure whether this should be classified as "jargon" but I 
have been wondering if it could have been said more simply. Would it 
be more effective to say: "Motor learning consists, of the development of 
skill in movement. It includes increasing the repertoire of skills in. the 
very youn^ and developing more specific, complex and highly organized 
movement patterns"? Now I am not sure that it is entirely fair to take 
a few sentences out of context and suggest the criticism that is implied 
here. However, I Have ofteft felt^ in feading material on motor learning 
and psychology, that too much jargon is used. 

Because Sloan's paper is of high quality and has suggested many 
ways in which motor leamitig-skill acquisition is important to coaches 
and physical education teachers, I should like to spend my remaining, 
time presenting a list of items which I have found valuable or which I 
feel would be helpful if I returned to coaching and the teaching of 
activity courses. ^ ^ ' 

1. Those working with the very young and/or^ith the handicapped 
should know that nervous integration is both pi^-natal and post-natal 
and that much of it occurs as a response to movement. Whether we 
accept the theory of neurobiotaxis (the movement of nerve cells toward 
the point of stimulation) or not, it is important to realize that children 
"move to learn" as well as "learn to move." 
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2* All who are in the business of assisting individuals to acquire 
physical activity skills should understand that there are^two basic com- 
ponents in voluntary movements — perception and the motor act. Inability 
to learn and to perforik may be due to impairment of either the per- 
ceptual apparatus or the'body's motor equipment — sometimes both. 

3. Teachers and coaches should be knowledgeable in the area of 
operant psychology. The fact that various kinds of behavior can be 
strengthened^ or weakened on the basis of their consequences is impor- 
tant for both learning^ and performance. 

* 4. An understanding of the phenomenological approach is also 
essential. Each person becomes aware of himself and operates in his 
own total environmerrt and private world. Facts and events become real 
as thftfinre relevant in the circumstances in which individuals perceive 
themselVes. 

5. Learning is intimately related td motivation. A central motive 
state, wherein an individual believes that prolonged anddetermined 
efforts are worthwhile, is necessary if one is to learn difticult tasks. 
Appropriate arousaU superimposed, on such a central motive state, 
often produces outstanding performances. 

6. Feedback, both in the narrow and the broad sense, is essential 
in motor learning and performance. Guidance from proprioceptors and 
exteroceptors plays an important role in all motor behavior. Assurihg^ 
that students are provided * 'knowledge of results" is part and parcel of 
good teaching. 

7. Knowing when "whole teaching'' and "part teaching^* will be 
the most helpful and using methods appropriate to tl)e situation are 
chariacteristic of the successful teacher and coach. 

8. A knowledge of (a) the most effective distribution and the optim 
length of practice, (b) the intelligelj^ employment of mental rehears 
(c) the productive utilization of audiovisual materials, and (d) the use 
appropriate manual guidance in difficult movements, are essential 
one teaches or coaches at higher levels of skill learning. 

9. The combining of basic movements into motor patterns and 
the automation c>f these so that they may be called out by the correct 
combination of cues are processes which should be understood by coaches. 
Practicing voluntary movements until they become involuntary is an 
essential part of athigh-levePathelete^s preparation. 

10. All aspects of body mechanics are key bits of knowledge to the 
learner and to the performer who really wants to improve. The basic 
principles of kinesiology should be mastered by the coach and the high-, 
level performer. 
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11. Motor learning is alTecfted by fatigue, organic impairment, 
disease and other defects in the physiological mechanisms operating 
within the organism. A basic knowledge of exercise physiology is one of 
the attributes of the great teacher or coach. 

12. Finally, a^eoach and/or physical education teacher must undei"- 
stknd the reciprocal relationships between all dimensions of the human 
otganisnft — ^ysical. intellectual, social, spiritual. There Is interaction 
bcitwccn all aspects of the individual — cognitive, affective and psycho- 
motor. The great coach, the^ master teacher will give attention to t^e 
needs of the total person. As a program or a lesson is geared to bring 
about change in one dimension, the effect on other dimensions will also 
be considered . The teachable mon^kuit may reveal a physical, intellectuafT 
psychological or social need. 

^ These, then, are some of the thcmg|)ts elicited by reading Sloan's 
article. I agree that a partial solution to our dilemma may~iie in differ- 
entiation rather than in dissogiatipn. Let each specialist develop expertise 
in his/her speciality. At the same time there should be closer associs^ 
tioin between the theoreticians and the practitioners. Coaches and 
teachers will benefit from m^ering the theoretical aspects of motor 
learning. If this is going to occur, however, there must be greater effort 
to write research articles and . scientific expositions in language which 
not only can be understood, but even enjoyed. There must also be 
increased emphasis on preparing our future teachers and coaches to 
read professional articles with understandingf. 
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A SEARCH FOR RELATIONSHIPS — SOCIOLOGICAL 
AND SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Jan BroekhofT 

The theme of this meeting*' to relate the various subdisciplines or- 
biting aroand physical education to each other and to the more mun- 
dane, practical aspects of the profession, presents speakers and partici- 
pants with a veritable challenge* In the past IS years much has been 
said and wjUlti ii jabout physical education as "^an academic discipline, 
but it is v^ty evident that these cogitations did not resolve the fan^dg^ 
mental diffe ren c es between disciplinary knowledge and practical know- 
how, between academic theorists and professional teachers. Alley's 
metaphor of physical education as a "mother nebula" and the subdisci- 
plines as "rings of gasebus matter" remind me of a story by comedian 
Bill G^pby dating to the time when he was a physical education major 
at Temple University. One night, his girlfriend who was studying . phil- 
osophy paced the room asking "Why is there air? Why is there air?'* 
Cosby answered, "Any PoE. major can tell you that. Air is th^re to 
pump up basketballsl" " ^ 

Since physical education majors are not likely to study tkfijKr 
Socratic philosophers, they are not apt to lose their metaphysH^^^D 
nocence about air. And who is to say that here ignorance isn't^^HfP 
That does not mean* that physical education students remaifi i^aWely 
pragmatic for a long time. As they become initiated into the physiologi- 
cal aspects of their discipline they get to know about expired air, in- 
spired air, residual air, alveolar air, oxygen debt, ^aerobic capacity and^ 
Max. VO2, to mention only a few air-related topics: At the same time, 
they gain knowledge -from other theoretical subfields that may or may 
not be meaningfully related to the teaching they have to do in the schools. 
Much of the theory may originally have been derived from the practical 
concerns of ''gym" teachers. Just as certain, however, miich of it will 
have divorced itself from practical considerations to- become an end in 
itself. In any case, most undergraduate students physical education 
will catch at least a glimpse of a bewildering array of specialized knowl- 
edge under the more or less familiar labels of the subdisciplines. 
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The seardi for knowledge as an end in itself has the obvious ad- 
Tantage that (^lilosopbers. historians and scientists can explore problems 
that are not limited by narrow, priurtical perspectives. As a result, novel 
and exciting areaa of inquiry may lead to unexpected discoveries that 
broaden man's mind, and his culture. Perhaps it is in this sense of free 
inquiry that we talk about a truly academic discipline. In think that it 
was in this spirit that Franklin Henry described an academic discipline 
in the context of phsrsical education as 

. . * mH or^Miized body of knowledge collectively embraced in a formal 
Qoufwe of learning* The mcqutsition of such knowledge is assumed to be 
an adequate and wmthy objective as such, without any demonstration or 
requirement of practical application* The content is theoretical and 
scfKriarly as distinguished from technical and professional. (7) 

Although I have strong feelings about the worth of an ^academic 
dls^plinet/I detect several serious problems in applying the concept to 
physical education. First of all, very few physicid education students 
win teach knowledge obtained in a formal course of learning in ihe way 
that chemistry students will later teach chemistry and math studmts 
win later teach mathematics. One might object that it is more appro* 
pHate to compare the physical educator to the biochemist who appUes 
knowledge of biochemistry to find drugs against certain diseases or a 
civU engineer who applies knowledge of mathematics and physics to 
build bridges. The difiHculty with physical education is that it draws 
upon a'^wide variety of knowledge from the natural and behavioral 
; sciences as well as the humanity. Physical education is not simply 
'applied physiology and anatomy, applied motor learning and biome- 
chanics, or an 'applied behavioral science. It is just not realistic to ask 
physical education students to embrace widely divergent sources of 
luiowledge in a formal course of learning without'«equirement of prac- 
tical application and then expect them somehow^ to mt^jgi'ate this knowl- 
edge and apply it to the teaching situation^ 

Pelicans^ Omelettes and Pedagogical Intentions , 

The difficulties in integrating knowledge at the practical level are 
very much related to a second prioblem which pertains to the unity of 
the academic discipline of physical education itself. The coherence and 
unity of an acadenuc discipline usually result from a well-defined focus, 
of attention and a 'particular mode of inquiry (8). For physical educa- 
tion, the focus of attention has frequently been identified as human 
movement. It has become apparent, though, that the term human 
movement is too vague and general to serve as a .unifying concept In an 
academic discipline of physical education. Although, in an idiosyncratic 
v^ay* both are concerned with human movement, there appears to be 
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little in common between the physiologist of exercise studying the 
mechahism of glycogen supercompensation In the gastrocnemius muscle 
of the frog and the philosopher of .sport meditating on the phenomenol- 
ogy of space and time in rope-pulling contests. One could make a sood 
argument that many of the subdisciplines in physical education in effect 
belong'^to other "'mother nebulae**; that exercise physiology is a specialty 
within physiology and sport sociok>gy a **gaseous cloud** within sociology. 
It goes without saying tha^to many^ such fields, are galaxies apartl 

The rapid development of theoretical subdomains in physical educa* 
tion has bten accompanied by a flurry of national and international 
societies, associations and organizaticlns. It is no secret that the multipli* 
cation rate of learned societies is among the fastest of social institu^ 
tions* The following poem by Robert Desnos indicates the need for a 
thoughtful evaluation of the present state of affairs. 

One day young captain Jonathan 
. he was eighteen at the time 

"'Captured a Pelican , 
On an inland in the Far East. 
In the morning. 

This Pelican - * 

Of Jonathan's, 

Laid a white egg 

and out of it came 

A Pelican ' 

Astonishingly like tn^first. 

And this second Pelimn 

laid in its turn 

A white egg, ^ 
^ * From which came inevitably 
Anothjpr 

who did the same agajjH^ 

This sort of thing can .go on 

A very long time, / 

if^ you don't make an omelette. iS) 

I should like to make a modest contribution toward the omelette 
by looking at some of the sociological and social-psychological dimen- 
sions of physical education. To do so, however, I feel that we need to 
ask ourselves first what physical education stands for and especially 
what physical education teachers try to accomplish in the practical 
situation. I am going to limit my remarks to physical education in the 
schools, to what I like to call a pedagogical situation. This does not 
mean that physical education could not be extended to jpedagogical 
situations outside the schools and, for that matter, to adults of all. ages. 
Western European literature in the latter case would refer to andragogi- 
cal or simply **agogicar* y||k^ons. 

In a limited sense, thj||^pi. see the task of physical educators as the 
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guiding of children and youth toward adulthood through vigorous 
physical activities. "Gjon*'-' teachers give exercises, conduct games and 
teach children how to play and dance with certain purpc»es inynind; 
Initially^, these purposes could be called pedagogical intentions; in jtheir 
final fcvm they are usually labeled ''objectives.** For the teac)jer. the 
physical activities are nearly always means >^oward one or more ends. 
This does not mean that the students themselves cannot be wrapped -vp 
in them. It is entirely possible for educators to realize their intentions 
without >revealing them to the children. In this context, it is very 
important that physical educators be free to change the pedagogical 
situation, to adapt the acti^^Sties to meet.edaS^ational objectives. Here 
lies one of the main reasons why sport cannot be equated with physicah 
edtacation. The pedagogical potential of sport is limited in direct pro- 
portion to its structural rigidity as a social institution. > 

Educational intentions reflect the discrepancy between a perception 
of a situation *^as it is*' and a perception of what it ^'ought to be/' 
Educators* and therefore physical educators^ agents of change; they 
aic ameliorators who want to change a situation for the better .^To achievi^ 
their goals they need knowledge and I can see at least three wajrs id 
which physical educators could benefit from supportive domains of 
inquiry. \ 

First, pedagogical intentions and educational Objectives mirror the 
values of a particular society. The study of educational philosophy and 
the philosophy of physical Education may help to clarify these values. 
Since objectives dp not exist in an historical vacuum, the history of 
physical education should provMe an important perspective* As I hope 
to shbw later » the sociology of knowledge can shed an interesting light 
on' certain physical education objectives as welK Second, before physical 
educators can effect change, they need an accurate assessment of the 
existing situation that is value free and not influenced by pedagc^gical 
intentions/ The measurement of initial levels of physical fitnesa* for 
example,, should not be biased by the desire to improve fitnc$s* De- 
pending upon the kind of objective, physical educators should have the 
support of a number of existing ^sub^isciplihes to obtain an accurate 
picture of J^what is.'* The third way in p^hich the practitioner needs the 
help of the subdl^iplines is in" the evaluation of change. Once, the 
educator has selected a method to reach a goal, ,the effectiveness of this 
method needs to be assessed. Here again the evaluation should be value, 
free and independent of the normative aspects of educational practice. 

Strengths Once of Significance 

I shall now attempt to show how sociological and social-psychologi- 
cal knowledge can be of value to physical educators in coming to terms 
with their educational goals. The fact that 1 do not draw extensively 
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from the existing subdisciplines of the sociology and psychology of sport 
should not imply th^ these fields have little to offer to the theory and 
practice of physical education. I also wish to make it clear that my 
excursus into the social sciences is not meant to create another Pelican. 
Physical education theorists have given far too little attention to prob- 
lems that are directly or indirectly rciated to the practical situation. It 
is high time we ^tart concentrating On making an omelette. 

To look a( the objectives of physical education from the perspective 
of a sociology btJcnowlM^^ entails explanations that relate theory and 
practice in the field to tr^h comprehensive social structures. As Berger 
and Luckmann (1) indicate, sociology of knowledge can be sepn as an 
intermediate step 6etween the self-evidence of knowledge in everyday 
life and epistemological analysis. As such, they cons^er it to be part bf 
the empirical discipline of sociology. In this connection, an article by 
John H, Qagnon (6) exploring the social and historical significance of 
physical strength is of interest, Gannon's main thesis is that physical 
strength, which once was highly significant in the social organization of 
m^ into hierarchies and in distinguishing between men and women, 
has lost its significance in this respect. He identifies several responses to 
this changing role of strength, two of which are particularly important^ 
to physical education. One of these, Gagnon calls *'the cosmetic re- 
sponse'* in which jogging, isometric exercises and certain individual 
sports serve to maintain youthfulness and physical attractiveness. Physi- 
cal strength thus becomes an aspect of physical beauty, **, . ,a secondary 
sex characteristic, retaining this significance without having any func- 
tional importance," For a large portion of the working and lower eco- 
nomic class male population, on the other hand, manliness and physical 
prowess are still intertwined. These males, according to Gagnon, fight a 
rear-guard action against the declining importance of physical strength. 
They hold traditional views of gender roles and usuallj are ardent sport 
fans. Sport itself can be viewed as an atavistic ritual in wluhh physical 
prowedb still separates the men from the boys. Since there is hardly a 
substitute for strength in the differentiation of the genders, Gagnon 
foresees continued resistance against changes in this area. 

If Gagnon's descriptioifi can be considered as an accurate analysis 
of the function of physical strength in society, some intriguing questions 
emerge about the function of physical education. Do physical educators, 
who traditionally put a high premium on physical prowess and physical 
fitness, indeed belong to a cultural and social rear guard of our society? 
Does the typical physical education program perpetuate traditional 
gender roles through subtle differences in the socialization of boys and 
girls with respect to physical activities? It is interesting to note that in 
recent years there has been an increasing tendency among physical 
educators to return to the intrinsic values of play, sports and dance. At 
the same time there is a call for humanistic practices within the 
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profession. Are these developments signs that the structure of physictft*' 
education is in the process of adjusting to societal changes? At this 
point there should be a caution against judging educational objectives 
exclusively by sociological criteria. Physical strength may retain much 
of its validity as . a sound objective v from biological and psychological 
developmental points of view. G.agnon himself observes that especially 
among^ boys physical prowess is highly valued and that **in the child's 
world strength still retains some of its historical significance.** 

The social construction of reality, to borrow a phrase from Berger 
and Luckmann. leaves physical educatocs with many dilemmas. In my 
research with children from Toledo. Ohio, I found that girls in the 
upper grades of elementary school ^ho^e^/a significant tendency to 
underestimate their jghysical strength and jumping ability when they ., 
compared themselves^© all menibers of their class. The boys in these 
grades consistently overestimated their abilities (2). From^ social-psy- 
chological view these inaccurate self-perceptions could ^ery well be 
explained as a functional adjustment to gender tiole expectations. 
Teachers with a traditional concept of sex roles' might let the situation 
rest here. Other physical educators, however, may feel strongly that 
elementary school children should have an accurate idea about their 
physical capabilities, regardless of sex. For them the next question 
would be how does one go about changing th6se misconceptions. This is 
a perfect example of a situation in which a pedagogical intention 
reveals the diso^pancy between "what is*' and /'what ought to be." In 
such cases, the physical educator becomes a conscious agent of social 
change. 

Play Education and the "Hidden Curriculum*' 

Traditionally, introductory textbooks list social and emotional 
development or adjustment as desirable objectives of physical education. 
In practice, these objectives often receive little more than lip service. 
Many teachBrs-will claim that about all one can expect from them is 
that they reach some of the primary goals in the areas of physical 
fitftess and motor skills. Frequently, the social and emotional adjust- 
ments of children are seen as incidental outcomes of physical education 
programs. ' . 

Similar attitudes can be observed in the world of sport, >^ere 
development of character and|ttbod social rel^ionships are-, perceived as 
natural and self-evident outVP^^ competition. Those who emphasize 
the intrinsic values of physical activity may shun social and emotiqnal- 
objectives-b^ecause they are against using physical activity in a means- 
end fe^ationship. Daryl Sijpdentop (14), for example, maintains that 
physical education should be "play education" and he dissassociates' 



himself from the utilitarian approach of cducation-through-the-physical. 
Ironically, in his theory, social objectives enter through the hack door 
in the form of * -socialization into the play environment." Siedentop 
makes it a point that social behaviors such as "civility in the play 
environment" must be taught "just as surely as orie teaches a change- 
of-direction' dnbble or a top-spin serve." It is hard for me to conceive^ 
that Siedentop would be. happiest if "civility" remained a behavior 
intrin^ally linkfed to and reserved for the play situation. 

Some of the most radical educators object to any kind of socializa- 
tion through the schools because this would force children to behave 
according to inhibiting and constraining social models and because it 
involves the sensitization of children at a subconscious level and, there- 
fore, takes away their autonomy. Kathryn Morgan (12), however, in an 
article about the open education movement, demonstrates convincinifely. 
that these radical educators are- very much involved in socialization 
processes albeit for a social structure which is largely visionary at 
present. She further points o^rt that open educators are probably more 
successful as socialtzers than traditional teachers because of |heir 
emphasis on aftectivfe, pefHonal relationships with their students. Con- 
sciously or subc»A^ciously educators shape the behavior of children and 
behind every educational program there is most likely a "hidden cur- 
riculum." It makesr eminent sense, then, that physical educators should 
gain an awareness of socialization processes and not . leave the social 
and emotional development of children to chance. 

In an informative overview of the role of games in psychosocial 
development, Loy and Ingham (9) stress the need for a planned approach 
toward educational goals, stating: 

It is suggested that if physical educators seriously wish to pursue educa-^ 
tional objectives (especially rthose-related to social development) through 
physical activity, then they must attempt to operationaltze their particular 
educational aims and explicitly design, develop, and conduct innovative 
games and sports, which are likely to aid the student in attaining these 
specific goals. ^ ; ' 

This conscious use of physical activity to reach educational goals stands 
once more in contrast to the intrinsic motivations of sports or "play 
education." Inherent in the two approaches are structural differences 
which merit some further attention. 

The anthropologist Stephen Miller (11) suggests that play is a 
context in which the chief m6de of behavior is the elaboration of means 
rather than the marshalling of means toward certain ends. This is not 
to say that there are no goals in play, but J:hese goals are more 
important as preconditions for the exploration of means than as ends in 
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themselves. In a primitive. sense, -pimy is -'galumphing/* a rather clumsy 
«ay-ol-moving~aboutr 4n^ which -the efficiency of the^ straight line i|^ 
abandon^ for the delight in movement itself. Since play involves flexible^ 
.combinations of activities that normally would not go together, there is 
thf} possibility of producing novel situations which Miller sees as an 
Important skill for survival; 

Within this frame of reference, Polgar (13) contrasted teacher- 
supervised play with free plaV behavior in school yards of groups of 
sijcth grade boys. She observed many differences which seemed to be a 
function of the different roles of the peer group and the adult in the 
socialization of children. In their peer groups* the children were not 
highly concerned with ends. The games chosen were of a lesser spe- 
cialization of rules and roles; they arose spontaneously and allowed 
considerable elaboration of means by jule variation, particularizing 
relationships, and encouraging novelty. In the classroom, the physical 
education teachers consistently applied arbitrary, externally imposed 
rules. The teachers would often allow only one correcft way of playing 
and an inordinate amount of time was spent in the organization- of the 
games. Without making value judgments about ends-related learning 
situations in education, Polgar raises the question whether play can still 
be called play in the physical education classroom. 

There is little doubt that physical educators profoundly alter the 
structure of play and games. I should even venture it is their job to 
do so. The lesson to be learned is that "galumpni^** succeeds best 
with a. minimum of intervention ft-om adults. If, as Miller seems to 
think, ''galumphing" is the essence of play, "play educators" find 
themselves on the horns of a dilemma. By teaching children how to 
play, they run a large risk of destroying the intrinsic meanings of play 
at which they aim. By* leaving children alone, they would find themselves 
out of a job! 

The structure of a physical education class as a social environment 
is determined by many variables. Physical educators should become 
aware of these variables and the fact that social development is not 
something that takes care of itself. One of the most discouraging 
findings in my own research was that groups of boys and girls who were 
Jiiglily unpopular at the end of the fourth grade remained just as 
unpopular at the end of the seventh grade. Compared to their peers, 
these children were in poor physical shape and had very low motor 
skills throughout the upper elementary school period. It is obvious that 
many of these children with low social status need extra help from 
physical educators. Yet, in the highly competitive environment of the 
"gym" and the playing fields, they are often the first to be sidelined (3, 
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CHUdren wHh low social status form but one reason for the need of 
i focl»l»p«yehology of phyiifcd activity. Martens (10), in a monograph 



social reinforcement* aggression, attitudes, and socialization.. His ap- 
^ proach to social psychology tielates it closely to topics in t|ie psychology 
of sport and motor learning. Personally. I have gained much insight 
from the research and writings of symbolic ihter-actionists elaborating 
ojn the seminal ideas of Charles Hoiton Cooley, George Herbert Mead 
and others. I see many application^ to physical education in their 
theories on the development of self. The self in soclar interaction would 
seem to be particularly appropriate to those teachers who want to stress 
humanistic values in the gymnasium. ^ 

Integration of Knowledge in Physical Education j 



Important as it is, the social dimension of physical educatioii is 
only one aspect among many others. Perhaps it deserved the extra 
attention given to it because it has so often been taken for granted- By 
now, it must be fairly apparent that to me the integration of the various 
aspects of physical education can only be achieved in relation to 
pedagogical intentions and educational objectives. The history and 
philosophy of physical education, the sociology of knowledge, but also 
functional biological and psychological insights are important for value 
clarification with respect to aims, objecfives and intentions. Only an' 
integration of these various points of view can lead to sound pedagogical 
intentions and educational objectives working toward the more compre- 
hensive aims of general educ^tipn. 

A further integration of knowledge will occur when physical educa- 
tors ask questions about **what is" in relation to what they think 
"oughi to be." The most important questions here arc in the form of 
**what do we know about the physical, motor, emotional, social, and 
moral development of boys and girls?" Such queries point to the need 
for integrated knowledge about children of a developmental nature. 
Since physical educators deal with growing children, they will, be aided 
most by integrated information derived from developmental anatomy, 
physiology of exercise, motor learning, social-psychology, and biome- 
chanics. Often the subdiscipltnes of physical education show more ^ 
interest in adult, than in developing, organisms. Questions of a devel- 
opmental nature can also be disked about exceptional children,* thus 
leading to special areas within physical education. 

Finally, with respect to the colirses of action physical educatbrs 
take, knowledge from the various subdisciplines needs to be applied to 
test the effectiveness of programs and methodologies. Once again, this 
will entail an integration of knowledge because no single point of .view 
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should determliM a p«rtlcul«r course of action. Depending upon a 
tiacher*t intentiona« the «erciie moit effective . from a phyiiological jdt 
aoatoihical , point of view may be totally unacceptable for social or 
ptychological reasons. Such cotmlderations point to the important role 
of teacher^researchers employing a team-approach toward solving prob- 
lems arising from the practical situation^ . 

Undergraduate students in physical education ^ould have a wide 
exposure to learning experiences in which they acquire knowledge inte- 
grated at various levels in relation to the practical concerns of the 
profiession. They should gain a thorough understanding of the aims of 
physical edmcatioh and the options they have with respect to pedagogical" 
intentions and educatioQal objectives. After .course work in traditional 
areas such as physiology of exercise, anatomy Md motor learning, they 
should turn to multldisciplinary seminars in which they get to know 
about chiklren and youth. These seminars should be team-taught and 
Involve frequent contact with the children themselves. This multldisci- 
plinary approach should then be carried through in courses involved 
whh the didactica and methodology of physical education. 

Graduate programs in {Physical education should encourage the 
development of teacher-researchers with an intere^ in applying knowl- 
edge from one or more subdisciplines to problems in the areas of 
pedagogical intentions and developmental and didactic-methodologtcal 
ooosiderations. Such persons would form ah important link between 
what goes on in the highly specialized departments of the subdisciplines 
and the practical situation where knowledge has to be translated into 
know-how. 

I should like to end with a final observation about the specialists in 
the subdisciplines who have long since divorced themselves from the 
practical concerns of the mortals who work in the gymnasia. After 
giving the matter considerable thought I have come to the conclusion 
that these people are the true players. They revel in the elaboration of 
means, and goals are only important 1o them inasmuch as these allow 
them to keep on "galumphing." ! count most of my friends among 
them and, I shall defend to death their right to galumph. In large 
measure, it may be their kind of play that will prevent physical educa- 
tion from developing narrow stereotypes. As Schiller remarked quite 
some time ago, **. . .man only plays when in the full meaning of the 
word he is a man, and he is only completely a man when he plays." I 
'for one shall hate to see the day in which a subdiscipline ventures too 
far from the "mother nebula" and dissolves into hot atrl 
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REACTION TO BROEKHOFF'S PAPER 
. "SOCIOLOGICAL AND 
SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS" 

Raymond A. Weiss 

^ a 

In reacting Dr. Broekhoffs paper on sociological and social- 
psychological considerations, I would also like to react to Dr. Allcy*s 
paper since it helped structure Broekhoffs paper. 

* You may recall that in Alley's structural model describing the 
current situation |n physical education he likened t^ws^situa^t^on to * 
whirling nebula which threw off rings jof gaseous m&lter thi8it formed 
^ around the "mother': , nebula. I feel a bit uncomfortable about the 
,^ analogy to gaseous thiii^; upon' occasion my students, have been known 
* ' to allude to my remarks in class as gaseous. Webster didn't make me 
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AmI any b«tt«r wMmUm dcflnltion of gaseoaf m "empty talk" and "to 
talk iwoWMa oiLfiiliehoodJ^JIofKavag^ thU didn't .bo^ me at much 
as «lhe raftmce to "mother" nebula. According to Webster, the adjec- 
thre form of nebula It nebular, and Webster refers to the nebular hy- 
pothesis as involving a mass of nebulous matter. Webster goes on to 
dcQne nebulous as "hazy, vague, indistinct, or conftised." I simply 
reftised to allow rmy mind to carry the analogy any Airther. I didn't 
want to associate Alley's structural lllustrattoi^pf relationships in phys- 
ical educatipnj^ith anything gaseous or nebnidus. I think I felt threatened 
by the posslbnity of an element of truth in the association. \ 

However. 1 had io. decide whether 1 could accept Alley's stricture 
of relationships in physical education. As a starting pomt. I wanted^ to 
be sure I understood the language of our field, so I dutifully looked 
through many pf the references on the topics listed in Alley's model. 
I had no trouble with such terms as blomechankos, motof- learning, skill 
acquisition, exercise physiology, and the other satellites in the model. 
However, it was mind boggling to read all the different definitions of 
physical education. But there was no stopping now. I was NX>mmitted 
to accept some definition of physical education or admit defeat and 
not finish this reag|pii paper. Unthinkabfel The solution flashed into 
my mind. I would my own definition — m definition that has some- 
thing to say aboiit the role of scientists such as august members of the 
Academy, but at the same time has something to say about the role of 
teachers such as myself. Definition of physical education: The study of 
ways in which motor activity can be used to modify human behavior 
and the conduct of programs to cause such modifications. 

> My first ruction was that Ally's model would not fit this defini- 
tion. Since I was reluctant to change the definition* the alternative was 
to change the model, The new model would have to accommodate the 
three concepts in the definition — motor activity, human behaVior« 
programs. It seemed somewhat obvious that two of these concepts act 
upon the third; -that is. motor activity and programs act upon human 
behavior. But there was still the matter of how to show the relation- 
ships among the three concepts. A cue comes from the abstractness- 
concreteness trait in motor activity and programs. On the continuum of 
an abstractiiess-concreteness dimension, motor activity and programs 
are poles apart. Motor activity ts real; you can see it atid recognize it - 
for what it is. Motor activity is a child skipping, a woman swimming, 
a man lifting weights. There's , nothing abstract about any of "these 
activities. You recognize them for what they are. On the other hand, 
a program is an idea developed ^ to explain something abstract, and 
when you look at something called a pro^^am, you give it a label, such 
as physical education, while someone else may give the same prqgtam 
a different label, such as recreation. For example, one day I came late 
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to t mMtlng at which a vkleotape was b«ing shown of an adult working 
w it h a ch il d who w as -engaged In what -waa clearly and concretely a 
motor activity^ I watched the remainder of the showing, convinced 1- 
was watching a portion of a physical . education program. When the 
lights came on T discovered that the presenter was a dance therapist 
showing a videotape of herself providing a child with dance therapy. 
Furthermore, she bristled slightly when I Innocently commented that 
what we saw looked very much like physical education. 

Yes. 1 am convinced that motor activity and program are poles 
apart; yet they both are used to change human behavior. That sort of 
puts human behavior in the middle, and that's the way I would translate ' 
my definition of physical education Into a structural model, as shown 
below.. 



MOTOR ACTIVITY 
modlftes human behavior 




modify human behavior 



Structural Model of Relationships in Physical Edumtion. 



The rest of my remarks go directly to^r. Broekho^s' paper. As a 
scientist, BroclchofF Comments that he has strong feelings about the 
worth of an academic discipline. As a t#aj*ter, I'too have stronj^ ffeel- 
ings about the worth of an academic discipline — so much so that the 
upper half of the structural model I prepared represents the role of the 
disciplines in determining the worth of motor activity. The scientist tells 
us. what motor activity can do. My career as a teacher is on the line in 
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tliM dayi of %mn biidgctB wh«fe turvlval of the prof^Mtlon may depend 
T-ttpoit^rlMrt Ifto t or actMty ctt do. Bvety tmie science forges « jtronger 
. link between motor activity and medical health. I utter thinks to the 

. scientists who are clarifying the role of motor activity. ■ 

«. ' 

IH* Broekhoff writes about objectives as mirrors of the values of a 
particular society. The Implication here Is th^t white motor activity can 
be used in nuny ways to achieve a variety of objectives, some objectiv«( 
may be more relevant to society than others. His example of physical 
strength is excellent in that it shows how changing values of society can 
elevate a particular objective to a pinnacle or reduce the same objec- 
tive to a level of unimportance. Who woukl have thought 30 years ago 
when strength and other fitness components were riding high ofl^^the 
crest of priorities beciuse of the demands of a worldwide war. that 30 
years later that very same element of strength would be in danger of 
falling into disrepute because the gender roles with which strength is 
^associated are being attacked? As 'is teacher. I had befter stay in tune 
with the times or I'll lose my audience, especially now when physical 
education Is becoming increasingly elective. 

The matter of priorities In physical education objectives is reflected 
In the lower half of the structural model I prepared. The model shows 
that hlstc^ and philosophy give direction to the physical education 
program, making some behaviors more important than others. It also 
shows that methodolog3|U|and curriculum are means used to modify 
behaviors. 

Broekhoffs reference to strength and gender roles helps us realize . 
that the pathway between ^program and behavior can be a two-way 
street. On the one hand physical education can modify social behavior, 
and on the other hand social behavior can modify physical education. 
Notice the arrow heads at both ends of the line connecting social 
psychology-sociology and physical education in the model. 

As a teacljer. I like the idea in my model of the separation between 
what physical education can do and what it ought to be doing. I knew 
physical education programs can be used to increase physical fitness, 
but I am not at^ all convinced that I should be spending as much time 
in class as it would take to raise fitness to the high levek which some 
programs have achieved. I would rather teach my students about fitness 
Exercise programs' and give them the incentive to develop fitness out- 
side the iegular class, allowing more time to teach motor and sport 
skills. Society is. less enamoured of the work ethic than before, and 
leisure appears to be a concept whose time has come. Tennis, paddle 
ball and golf are some of the activities that are **in" and I had better _ 
get the message or I'll be up on the carpet . trying to explain to irate 
parents and school administrators why Vm still teaching the old phys- 
ical education. ' 



Summmrizlng, at a teacher I've got to be on my toes, which meani 
T thouIdV *^ 



1. know what motor actlvltkt cAn do to change behavior 

2. make wise choices about priorities In planning the physical 
education program \ 

3. be aware of changing cultural norms and their Implications for 
teaching physical education. 

Dr. BroekhofTs paper could help me stay on my toes. 



RELATIONSHIPS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
A VIEW FROM EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY 
Perry B. Johnson 

"We are the two halves of a pair of scissors, when apart. Pecksniff, but 
together w€ are something." Charles Dickens, The Old Curiosity Shop 

I have taken the liberty to assunie that the aim of this srear's 
Academy program planners is to stimulate the emergence of a together^ 
rather than a disjointed, profession toward the ultimate end that biuic 
physical education o^lg^t be improved. Such an aim is admirable and 
lofty and. in the miriiis of some, unattainable as welll Implicit In \Yie 
theme of these meetings are two premises: 1) there is some dissatisfaction 
with what basic physical education ilr, and 1) the Independent nature of 
the various so-called subdiscipHnes is either responsible for this state 
and/or that a strong working relationship among them, holds some real 
hope for improving the situation. To descrit>e these relationships, as 
challenging and complex as such a description may be. Is hardly the 
most difficult task before us. To describe them in such a manner as to 
break through the many ego-involved personal biases so tenaciously and 
defensively clung to by so many of us is a monumental chore. 

I can do no more (nor could I do less) than to lay carefully before 
you my considered perception of what ought to be in contrast with what 
if. I implore your careful consideration of these perceptions before 
making a conscious, objective decision as to what to discard and what 
to accept. 

While muring and nodding my head in disbelief that we are as a 
professional group considering what should be so obvious. I was struck 
by the relationship of this theme to several themes in the receiit 'past: 
"Accountability. Relevance, and Involvement"; "Shall We Change the 
Designation Physical Education?*'; "Shall We Support the Concept of the 
Development ^of a KatibnaL Curriculum Model?" All of these themes 
relate, in one 'fashion or another, to v^hat goes on in the name of basic, 
physical education.' Ben Franklin may not have given much thought to 



basic phyilcal education in Poor Richard's Almanac, nonetheleii he 
left ut wlih a meaty principle to keep in mind when we take a serious 
look at our basic programs: "It is hard for an empty sack to stand 
upright.** 1 do see our sack ("bag" if you prefer) as t>eing at least par- 
tially f^ll rather than empty and. In all fairnessj.in some places the 
' sacks are overflowing while in other places they are at least fuller than 
they were. Vet our Collective sack Is in general not standing upright 
because it is relatively empty; It is large enough and we must fill It. 
Perhaps we can provide a stimulus that will lead to the fliling of our 
sack; such an ^ort is a worthy aim. 

With this aim in mind. I will address myself^ from the viewpoint 
of an exercise physiologist, to the questions posed by Dr. Alley and his 
plannlnf^ committee. But before responding to these questions, lest my 
perceptions be misconstrued and therefore any subsequent debates by 
us rendered ambiguous. I wish to identify the basic working definitions 
essentia] to any rational discussions of these questions. My working 
deflnltions may differ from yours or from more traditional ones, but I 
can work only from those in which 1' believe. I hope that you will be 
able to separate any quarrels you ha've with my specific proposals from, 
quarrels more prec|(ely associated with my underlying working defmitiom^ 

Physical education, by whatever name we do or ought to call it, / 
b first a discipline, that is to say, a "specific branch of learning" and. 
second, by intent and by focus, a profession; it is a "vocation requiring 
knowledge of some specific discipline." it is, therefore, both the study 
and educational application of concepts and principles of the motor, 
cognitive, affective and social dimensions of and related to human 
physical activity, be it work, sport or play, be it for typical or atypical 
persons. It is clear what is meant — physical education should be the 
study and practical application of all that is known and all that can be 
learned about every aspect of the physical activity of both play and 
work for every person, whatever his.or her physical abilities and limita- 
tions. 

A discipline is any bM^ft of learning; ^ thus any unified and sys- 
tematic effort to extend ki^^fPdge beyond that contrived out of a shar- 
ing of ignorance can rightfully be called a discipline. In a similar vein, 
any truly learned person v^ith profound knowledge of a specific discipline 
attained by systematic study can rightfully be called a scholar. I shall 
use these four terms as I have defined them throughot/t the paper: 
pliyvcal education, profession, discipline and scholar. 

What are the Nature and the Objectives of the "Subdiscipline lExercise 
Physiology? 

Exercise physiology is a science, that is, a branch of study and 
knowledge dealing with facts gained and being gained by systematic 
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ttudy. It cqncerni Mselt' with the functions of the living ortjiinisni during 
and at a result of physical exercise. lt\ primary objective Is to study, 
discover and explain: (I) the physiologic^ responiics of the body to 
exercise, and (2) the physiological adaptations resulting from regular 
excrclac. Often this objective is motivated by an interest in how these 
discoveries and explanations relate to and can improve physical per- 
formance and health, or how they relate to safety while engaging in the 
physical exercise of work or play. 



What Is the Relationship of k'xvrcise Physiolofiy to the Other Sub- 
, disciplines? 

Before describing the relationship of exercise physiology to the 
other sudisciplines. 1 am compelled to comment upon the nature of our 
subdisciplin^s. In keeping with my definitions, physical education is in 
part a discipline composed of various subdisciplines. I sec potential new 
subdisciplines waiting to be made viable and professionally acceptable 

' by those who might be wiUing to make them so by means of their 
unified, systematic search for knowledge, using the proper scholarly 
tools of inquiry and hypothesis testing. Thus, I believe curriculum, 
methods and gamc-sports-activities could become subdisciplines in the 
fullest sense of the word. In regard to the subdisciplines as classified by 
our planning committee. 1 would be more comfortable with a few slight 
modifications. First. I believe we might logically separf^te psychology 
from the sociology of physical activity, but since they both are basic 
ingredients of the affective domain made up essentially of cognitive 
behavior and related emotions, whether individual or collective, I can 
be comfortable in this presentation with their marriage. Second, growth 
and development (including geriatrics) must be included, if not as a 
separate subdicipline. then as one fundamental consideration within 
several appropriate subdisciplines; the same is true for measurement 
an^ evaluation. My assumption is that each of the life science sub- 
disciplines subsumes within its particular fociis growth and develop- 
ment as well as measurement and evaluation of the phenomena involved. 
Third. 1 must think of history and philosophy as separate subdisciplines. 
Fourth, I must alio, add two subdisciplines: (1) remedial-adaptive phys- 
ical activity "(by; whaterver name you prefer) because I don't feel the 

^dividual subdisciplines can give the attention to this area that it 
needs; and (2) games, sports and activities. The latter. I fear, was not 
identified as a subdiscipline for an obvious yet iamvitable reason: it is 
considered to be what basic physical edpcation is. itul though this is 
historically all too true and though it m^y be true that\such activity is 
the means as well as a major component of what we oug|it to be doing, 
it certainly is not. and should cease to be what basic physical education « 
is. Therefore. I submit that we should have scholars providing input to 




the bftik prograoi from i lubdiscipMnc ol gUmc\, sports tind activities 
(wUh no prticoficcived notion a* to what belong* in ihc program ju»t 
beCMitie it is an activity or bccuuxc it has been ihcrr). Finally. 1 should 
like, to separate curriculum and methods. <he reiison h»r which will 
become obvious I prtK-ecd. With this slightly modified and expanded 
set of subdisciplincs. then. ! will i^ndertukc the tusk of succinctly de- 
scribing the relotionships between exercise physiology and eoch of its 
sister subdisciptlnes. 

Simply stated, there exists ideally a working relationship between 
exercise physiology and every one of the other subdisciplincs I have 
proposed. Port I yf Figure 1 illustrates„thc relationships schematically. 
The possible rclatUwships art of scvcrttl kinds: (1) subdisciplincs may 
study or apply certain concepts or pfinciplcs by worlcin^t closely together; 
(2) one subdiscipline may provide or seek feedback from another; (3) 
one may suggest to the other certain problems for study. Keprcscntativc 
examples should clarify the potential relationships I sec' for exercise 
physiology with each subdiscipline. 

1. With biomechanics: cooperative research to impn>Vc runn]ng effi- 
ciency, lifting efficiency, safety in physical activities, etc, ■ ' 

2. With motor learning: cooperative research to explain the mechanisms 
responsible for strength and muscle endurance increases; exploration 
of the improvement of a complex skill where fatigue is an especially 
disrupting problem , > ' 
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Figure *. Schematic view ot rclalir/iiships. among proposed i^ubdisciplincs in develop- 
ment ot bakic Physical Kducati<)n InMruciional Pr<)Kram. Solid lines and arrows depict 
direct input; dotted lines and arrows depict primarily feedback and requests for input. 



|th* psycho-sociological: study of soi^e specifi9 endurance perfor- 
^ m)|||ce where motivation ^d,^ social setting are particulatly involved 
4AWith riemedi2ll|»aii^ research mvolving the techniques of ran'ge- 
of vmotioii^ increase where. repair9:hle muscle damage is involved; 
extent ^ of enduraiice activity for emotionally 'disturbed patients in 
' terms of increase^ j[n blood lactate level - - i 

5.. With dbmes* sports, and activities: endurance jahd "pbwer factors as 
^ relate^.to age and developmental levels, influence on rules^ play area 
dimenisions, and playing time for a new activity; request to exercise 
physiolc^y to study physiology of a sport with particular reference to 
heat stress - "/^^ 



6. With history: input from history concerning the oingin and cultural 
.^view of coacMng practices that haw? evolved from a purely "pragmatic 

r yet unsupporta|^ ; \ ^ 

7. With philosophy: .philosophy guides the process of «examiniq(g what 
is known wh«i. wi^need a rational value decision concerning the use 
of some physiolo^teral principle, espoelally where knowledge is in- 
complete; exercise physiology provides part.ipf the scientific base, 
the material fouhdation from which the philosopher summarizes yid^ 
synthesizes.^ 



'8. With curriculum; provides berth cognitive and physical « fitness -con- 
tent for basic program; ' curriculuni* asks of exercise physiology, 'a 
what a^e or developmental level can*specific activities be introduced 

^ safely?' 

9. With method: exercise physiology provides data regarding methods 
of attaining^ fitness as function of age and initial fitness level;- 
method asks exercise physiology to study modified fitness methods 
I that will be effective within specific kinds of faLcilities limitations. 

These examples make it clear that exercise physiology should and could 
have a close and important working relationship with, each of the other 
subdisciplines. 

What Is the Relationship of Exercise Physiology to the Basic Program? 

It seems apparent that exercise physiology can have a mosr intimate 
^r-'T^lationship with the basic physical eAlcation program and does, in fact, 
in the inter-relationships model I have just described. This particular 
model lis explicit— r/rere can be no basic program of substance cind quality 
Mfithout exercise physiology arid the other subdisciplines. Uke^ise, it is not 
possible to have a basic prqcram thafr is compatible with my definition of 
physical education without this relationship* Exercisj^ pHVsiology con* 
tributes to and relates with the basic program directly s^well as with and 
through the other subdisciplines; the relationship, to be cpmplete, 
needs to be a two-way thoroughfare, with feedbackand constant up- 
^ datingr . - ^ \ 

• ^ i ' " 63. 
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To be mote specific » exqrci^ physiology has- identified m^y basic 
principles and concep^ that^^hould be a part of the basic ^ogram. The 
foUbwihg list'i% by np means exhaustive. Thelfe are^ of course, many sub- 
concepts and lower order principles^^bsumed under each of these major 
headm^^ A]|0^ thei:e is much yet to be jeamed, and subsequently ^added^ 
to this list. \ * V 

- • \ ■ ^ " •■ 

1. Cognitive as well as pracr/ca/ principles relating to the assessment, 

attaUiment and maintenance of: circuloresptratory capacity (aerobic 

"power), strengttl^ muscular endurance, flexibility, and optimal body 

jcompositioft 

2.. Concepts relating to: (a) th^ potential values of attaining^and maintain- 
ing the above fitness^'qualffcies; (b) exercise limitations related «to age 
and health status; (c) appraisal of the various substances purported to 
aid performance; (d) exercise responses, their mechanisms and impli-* 
cations; (e) training adaptations^ their mechanisms and implications; 

- (f) effects of regular exercise on growth and development and vice 
versa; (g) effects of exercise on aging and vice versa;, (h) relationships- 
among diet, regular exercise and*' weight control 

3. Principles guidinjg us as to when children are physiologically ready to 
safely undertake physical fitness improvement 

It seems dffiicult to escape the obvious: the basic program should 
receive considerable input from exercise physiology^. The relationship is 
4imited only by choice, apathy or ignorance of pne or both of the parties . 
involved! ' 

Is there a rationale t/fdf encompasses in an Orgarfiztd, consistent and 
^"^ ^ushion all of the subdiscipHnes and what goes on in the basic 
'Of Is there a ratiofnal^hat encompasses what should go on in 
program? YES! ^ *v , 

The unequivocal NO answer to the first question arises from my 
conviction that/except in a few isolated situations, what we call the basic 
'^program of K-12 and college servicepnysical education is not the result of 
any coordinated effort at utilizing input froni all of the subdiscipHnes. 

- For emphasis of this point, let me state^ again my definition of * 
physical education: the study of and educational application of concepts 
and principles of the motpn cognitive^ affective, and Social dimensions of 
and related to human physical activity^ be it work, sport, o^/^lay, be it for 
typiBal or atypical persons. Unfortunately, our sack is jiowhere near this 
fulll Careful inspection s^ows that the scope of the study is limited: 'that in 
pur basic programs, by and large, Educational application is way behind 
what £s known; we giv^ lip service to and provide little, if any, purposeful 

J attention to tl>e-cugnilive, affective and social dimensions; we are obses^d 
\^with the play and sport; and we are only beginning to lend adequate 
^ ^support to the need for full range activity for the atypical. All too often, 
i ''^ 64 
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physical education is whiltever the physical educator Joi^. Lockedj:^m- 
fort^biy bel^d a formidable door, basiq {Physical education all too'*often 
sits, oblivious to the knocking at its door by the various subdisciplines 
wanting to be admitted for an audience! 

' 'But whi^t could, and should, <hfe lelationship be? That, blessedly, is 
quite another' matter 1 ii^ee.the potential working relaiionsW^ksamong the'- 
subdisciplines «s<-illusttated in. Figure 1. Most of the subbi^ciplines, 
especially those currently possessing relatively large bodies -of knowledge,- 
afe highly interdependent (or should be), and exercise^physiology, motor 
learning, biomechanics,. so6iopsych6logyi remedial-adi5)tive,(all with their 
growth, development; measur^eht and "Sevaluation ^omponetfftsX ob- 
viously have input for cur^ulum^and method. In addition, hisory and 

'philosophy also should provide content input and boO} Can assist with 
methods development. Examples of the subdisciplines* inpjit^to curric- 
ulum, and method should be obvious. As* you see. there are three* kinds 
of 'input:' (1) what I wilf call contmt input {what is. to be taught); f2) 
differentiated from content is curriculum input (when, how much and 
in what sequfence information and acltivities are best introduced); and 

.{3} -method input (how best to facilitate cognitive, motor, affective and 
social learning related to physical activity). ♦ 

Figure t portrays the curriculum scholar "-gathering content" ac 
well as input regarding the o|>timal developmental level, proper se- 
quence and time required for the learning experiences, and so on. 
From these he or she develops a curriculum; which jT^ould be an 
explicit series of intended learning esfperiences. The methods scholar, 
based ^n input from the subdisciplines (especially motor learning, socio- 
psycHblogical,. remedial-adaptive and the growth swad development com- 
pontekts of exercise physiology) as well as from his own research, 
designs, optimizing learning experiences for each and every cognitive, 
motor and affective component of the curriculum. The historian . and 
philosopher >Iso asjsist where needed in the processes of developing 
curriculum and methods, the historian providing carefully conceived 
probability estimates of the future based on meticulous study of the 
past, the philosopher providing guidance for decision making where the 
body of knowledge has gaps or is incomplete, or Vher^value decisions 
are called for. 

Finally, the curriculum and methods scholars must constantly eval- 
uate the results of the learning experiences and re-design as necessary, 
submit problems for investigation to the other subdisciplines, and so 
on. 

Where does this schema place the practitioner, the physical edu- 
cation teacher? The latter is, of course, the final implementer of our 
plan for the potential learner and no less important than any of the 



cof^tributiiig scholars I have described. Teaching is an art, one which 
many believe tp be almost inborn. Be that as it may. that art, in 
.physical education, must be based on science and can be enhanced by 
' input from science. As a simplified example, assume that the methods 
. scholar has established on the basis of logic and rigorous research that 
significantly greater nunibers of adolescents will develop positive exercis^ , 
^behavior . if allowed options than if yv^uire^TXto participate in certain 
* activities^ in impropriate curriculum units, tKis principle w6uld be 
heavily stressed in the curriculum methods guidelines. The probability 
that niiore teachers will incorporate this principle into their program 
would thereby be increased and thus we would enhance their "art" of 
teaching. Along with whatever the teacHer brings to the profession in 
the. way of personal characteristics, he or she must be welLpfepared 
academically to implement th^ program to really physici^ educate our 
children and yoirth.^The teacher must have a reasonabvT working ^now> 
tedge of %fiat has' gone into the development of the co^iiteht and meth- 
ods as well as the content and methgds p^ se. I do not believe^the . 
teacher can effectively teach from - a "teach -lv>pk"^(i!q other words, 
cannot Uite the "cookbook** approach to teaching). - 

This schema of. the relationship anjong the subdisciplines as it 
could and should be is. to be sure, incomplete. There are questions to 
be answered even at the theoretical level let alone regarpng imple- 
mentation. For example, does the, curriculum scholar simply develop 
the series of structured learning experierides as a topical outline leaving 
tt^e rest to the practitioner, or does he/she expand the outline and 
include the content in depth? Does the methods scholar simply extract 
from the i^esearch literature or go beyond and conduct a different, more 
classroom-oriented type of methodology research of one's, own? 

♦ 

When it com^ to the question of implementation, I ask myself: - 
where and how shall such a schema function — at the > local, state,, 
district or national level? How . does «J^e availability of competent schol- 
ars in all of the suggested subdiscii^lines influence the answer to this 
question? Are there sufficient scholar to Implement such a cooperative 
effort at thje focal or ev^n sf^te or regional level? The answer to me is' 
quite clear: we bave no choice at the present — we implement our inter- 
subdisciplinary effort in a very few. isolated local .levels or at the na- 
tional level, and we simply do not currently have the qualified scholars 
(as I have defined scholars) in ajl of the subdisciplines to do otherwise. 



-This integrated approach^ could be implemented and a model basic 
program developed. Such a model must be flexible. Rather than reduce 
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creativity, it qan enhance creativity, for it should be clear that no one 
creates anything totally new, but rearranges and syjithesizes that which 
is already stored in various loci of the sensory-association ar^as of one's 
"cetebral cortex. This, since creativity cannot exist without models of 
some sort,, why not. provide good models to replace those which teacl-^rs 
' now have? (The models are generally the K- 12 programs to which they 
themselves were exposcdy) />vi * * ' '^ . 

As a further arg'ument to support such an effort. Figure 2 illus- 
trates the effect such a flexible model ought to have eventually 4Dn 
basic physical,, education'. With our hit-and-miss interrelationships 

' among the subdisciplines a«d- with what goes on now in basic physical 
education, I suljrjiit th^lple distribution of total numbers of optimally 
physically educated persons in our, country presently approximates a 
curve badly skewed to the left (A). A flexible model developed by 
integrated efforts of the scholars as suggested by my schema, presented 
tactfully but vigorously to our schools and , practitioners, could and 
should normalize the curve as shown (B). Can our aim be anything but 
. to physically educate as many people as we can to an optima^ levef so 
that: tiiey have a thorough ^nowledge about everything related to 
exercise, fitness and sports ikills; they have the ability <^nd skills, 
within -their genetic limitations, to ^^rform physically, be it in their 
^ork or their play; and they migh^^enefit from actual exercise be-^ 

Savior that reflects positive use of what they do know arid what they 
can do?. - " 




Figure 2. Distribution of physical acti^ty knowledge levels among American adults. 
A: Estimate of current distribution; B: Hy[»thesized normalization that could result from 
proposed approach to basic program development. 



I anl convinced that pjiysical education has. been attempting to fill 
its sack so that it will stand upright and that small strides are being 
made. But we will never have a normal curve and will, at best, shift the 
skewness of our existing curve only very slowly to the righ^-Qpjr sack 
will not stand upright as long as our basic' programs remain unduly 
pteoccupied with games, spoits and activities, giving only lip service to 
the very 'important cognitive and effective learning (and most of our 
content, principles, curriculum, ahoi^^iethpds texts wiH^dO ex^actly that). 
'^Neither pan bur sack be filled as loSg as our subdisciplines work 
independently, and not Until we find some way of initiatiitg and using 
effective feedback so that the research of our life-science disciplines 
identljFtes ^liswers to questions being asked. It isn't likely -to happen 
until we develop more curriculum scholars who axe, in fa<;t, experts i 
more than outlining the activities and sports to be included and in what 
sequence for how many weeks. These curriculum scholars must incor- 
^rate more than topics, games and skills; they must develop specific 
cognitive and affective content. Likewise, we must have mfethpds scholars 
to' provide us with more ..than* squad arrangements, generalizations 
about learning, ways to take roll and keep records and grade students; 
they must investigate, for example, ways of utilizing "^lihi we know 
at|put social impact, learning principles, ai\d so on, to improve the 
facilitation of the learning of the cognitive and affective concepts re- 
lated to physical activity. In short, unless we develop scholars^ in all of 
the sXibdiscipiines I have suggested and organize our efforts f5 integrate 
and synthesize the good works of these scholars, 'basic physical education 
Ln ^ener^l wi41 continue to be^ whatever it does, with little iiope for 
significant change because 4t knows no better. And we will continue to 
have only isolated cases where enlightened individuals extend them- 
selves to provide a .basic program that goes beyond an introverted, 
limited perspective — and even these will continue to* suffer from the 
lack of integrated effort and input from subdisciplines foreign to their 
own scholarship^ 

^ If it is our aim to stimulate a new integrated approach' involving 
many competent scholai's from our existing and potential j$ubdisciplines 
to the improvement of ,K-12 and college bas-ic physical education, we 
caoido this only if by overcoming our perspnal biased and by reasoning 
together. \Ve cannot succeect if we argue and debate emotionally. Even 
what appears to be a wrojig perception need not disrupt progress 
toward collective creativity unless the receiver allows his emotions to 
interfere with rational thinking! Such i» not easy, especially among this 
august group of peopff wh© do think well and have done so for yefars. 
But I urge that we have a go a^ it; our sack is large but needs to be full 
to stand upright. We can do this only by an integrated effort; to 
paraphrase Dickens. **we are several pieces of a tremendous bio*machine, 
when apart, Pecksniff/ but taf^ether we are something.^* 
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REACTION OF A TEACHER-COAC?H TO- JOHNSON'S 
"A VIEWPOINT FROM. EXERCISE PHYSIOLOGY** 
w Katherine L. Ley 



Many years ago when T first ventured forth as a young professional 
speaking on panels ^and joining discussion groups/ I was startled by E. 
C. Qavis when -he said, ^^The practical mind is a stone in the road of 
progress** because I had prided myself on having a practical mind. 
Ideas had to be useful or they were unworthy of my consideration* My 
evaluation olSa^^pro^o^al was based on whether it was a good idea (and 
the majority were) and how soon it could be put into practice. Too few 
ideas could be implemented immediately; thus » in my opiidjbn, the'idea 
lost merit. Today I am csist in the ^ role of a stone in ^^^e . road of 
progress. I am to react to the position paper just presented from the 
^^lewpoint pf a teachdr^coach or student-performeir, a practitioner, if 
yotTWilK V * . " ' 

First let me underscore the importance of the topic being addressed 
by this Academy. Tlie relationship between theory and practice is such 
a timely issue that I would label it ^'survival talk*' for physical educa* 
tion. I would suggest, however, that we are not so muc^ ^^gaged in a 
search for relationships as in a search for a delivery system. The. 
relationships are thec^ and have been for" sqnfie time. ^ More are being 
identified ofyery day in a^ variety of ways and 'from a^variefy of sources. 

New knowledge tn the«. form of ideas afid concepts has been devel>**^ 
oped much faster than we can devise ways, to apply it in, our daily ''gym 
classes" and athletic programs. Here lies much more^ than ''a stone i» 
the road of progress**; it is more like a major chasm or crevasse. We 
need bridge builders so the goods can be delivered to those who need it 
most-: — the teachers' and coaches «who daily must meet the needs of 
students and performers. 

^ The, search for knowledge exploded in the 60s. The stones in the 
road at thajQtime were represented by a need for research grants. While 
leaders of thi^ fields strug|;led mth the body of knowledge of physical 
education; a commfttee^funded by AAHPER undertook a project to 
formulate clear-cut Matements of the facts and understandings under- 
lying the exeribises and activities in the physical education prograhi. The 
committee*s project culminated in 1969 with the publication ^f the/ 
bool^ Knay^ledge and Understanding in Physical Education^ and the 
development in 1970 of the AAHPER Cooperative Physical Education 
Tests for grades 4-6, 7-9, 10-12. There are six standardized grade cycle or 
step tests — t^o forms for each grade cycle designed to measure the 
content that mould be achie^^d by students at the 6th, 9th ^ilnd 12th. 
grade levels- / . ^^^^It^ 
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The work of this cominittee is mentibnted here because the manner 
in which its body of knowledge was organized b a dir^g^appUcatioi^f 
aU the relationships being discussed at^ this meeting. The body of 
knowledge in Knowledge and Understanding in Physical Educatidn 
.was organized into the following major headings: 

Activity Performance: Basic movement skills, body Mechanics arid 
concepts fundamental to-movement skills in strategies and activi^^ 
patterns 

II. EfK$ct& of Activity: Immediate and long-term effects, including 
. phjrnological responses, fatigue and impairment; capacity for effort; 
effective, utilization Qf capacity for skills; effective social behavior; 
-self-realization; and development^ of values" » 

.III. Factors Modifying Participation in Acti^tlS^and Their Effcpts: 
Age and nftaturation/ sex differences, stress, . physical condition, 
' performance aids, crivir&nment, ietc. 

The concepts, were graded as logi^ally'-as possible from Simple to 
complex and the grade level at which the concept . could be introduced 
was suggested ** It is reasonable to believe,'V said the committee, "that 
a concept' could be introduced at the primary level, stated in terms that 
a child of this age could understand and work with, and tken stressed 
again in the intermediate "grades when a more scientific \u>proach is 
taken. On the high school level the scientific principles involved might 
be studied iQ. depth, and applications of the principles broadened in 
scope." I ' • . 

Although the project of the committee was initiated in the mWldle 
60's and completed in 1970. relatively few physical educators begpn 
teaching the concepts in their daily physical education activity classes. 
Said another way, the theorists test their hypotheses, and conclusions 
are drawn from research; students engaged in professional preparation 
learn about the research; they acquire ihe facts from the. body of 
knowledge and. we who teach them, assume our students now are ready 
to (and therefore Willi apply the body of knowledge in their dally "gym 
classes." We have a wr^ng assumption! ( 

Education measurement exp^s tell us. that students do not auto- 
'matically make applications. Therefore, the learning Situation must be 
structured in such a way as to teach students how to make relationships 
and apply concepts. An instructor whp imparts knowledge to a class 
but waits until the final exam to ask students to draw inferences, cite 
relationsliips or apply principles, is being toj^ally unfair to those slMdents. 
It is quite possible that we have be^ so busy teaching students 'mil the 
content we think the^ need to know that we have not taken time to 
teach them to apply the knowledge of the many subdiseiplines oi 



physical education. We have 'shortchanged our students who, in turn, 
have shortclianged their students. ^Tlie ultimate result is that which we 
Me currently experiencing — a" lack of regard, for pjjysical education as a 
discipline among other disciplines, and' a lack of res|>ect for the cop- 
tribution physical education can make to total education. 

The failure to teach jpersons^ preparing to become teachers how to 
bridge the chasm between theory and practice has been manifest, in 
another way. °As we attempted to fully implement the project on knowl- 
edge aAd underslAnding about physical education, many, many physical 
educators observed that "gjrm classes arc for activity;— to teach the 
concepts of the body of knowledge one needs a classrpom* and everyone 
knowis there is too little time spent in^ activity an3rway." 

And so I agree completely with my colleague when he says. "Our 
sack will not stand upright as long as our basic programs remain unduly 
preoccupied with games>sports and activities . . - and. . . our subdiscipiines 
work independently.** Lefeme quote from Kno\«ledge and Understanding 
in Physical Education to the question. Why teach a body of knowledge 
in physical education? ^ , ' ,4^ 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that physical education is 
basically an activity program, for herein lies, hs strength as a schdol sdb- 
ject antl a teaching tool. No one can dispute the tremendous importance 
of physical activity in early childhood as the source of knowled^ of the 
world around us. 

The need for teaching a body of knowledge in physical educatiqn 
appears indisputable, then, if the school accepts its responsibility to assisf • 
the individual to develop his potential', by -giving him not only the skills 
but the background for knowing, "how" and "why.** So that he may con- 
tinue to grow throughout his lifetime. 

We must stimulate an integrated approach like that initiated by 
the AAHpER-funded project committee. If "the basic physical educa- 
tion program in general continues to be whatever it does," it' has little 
ti^e left for , survival. Our programs can and will be taken Over by cont- 
mercial community enterprises. I would rather be a boulder in the road 
if I could cause a detour of the progress being made tow$ird the elimina- 
tion of physical education classes from school p^ograpis because they 
_ar£viewed as being no more than organized^reiess! 
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_ robably more . has been done in the j^^a. of exercise physiology 
than in some of the other subdiscipiines because of the national concern 
about cardiovascular disease and malfunction. There is a growing interest 
among persons of all ages about their reaction to exercise, figure con- 
trol and weight training, endurance and fitness. Interestingly enough, 
much of this type of thing is being done in Y programs, figure control 
salons, even senior citizen programs — age groups outside those attending 
physical education classes in local schools. At the college level onie of 
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the most popular classes we offer women in .our general program is 
Bgure control. The course carries one hour of credit and includes under- 
,water w«ighihg/ skiii fold tests, nutritipti charting^ oxygen consumption 
and aerobic activities. Aerobic danciiig has become poptUar in the 
dorms as an everiing activity taught by members of the classes' to inter- 
ested roommates. The class actually is applied exercise physiology com- 
plete with field testing; our major students do not have this type of 
course in their program of study. Instead we require them to complete 
a three-credit course in exercise physiology. The lab portion utilizes 
elalborate equipment not available in local schools and we do not succeed 
in bridging the gap from theory to practice for all bur students because 
there is not ^enough time to cover all the content. Some of our students 
'v<^unteer for independent study projects at the local Y and become 
exposed to the applications possible. One young man took the women's 
figure control cla^^s because 1}^ wanted to work in a chai|;i of health salons 
that specializes in figure cpn^ol* a lob opportunity we have herefofore 
Considered offensive to our professions We really should be preparing 
personneV who have the scientific foundation upon which to operate 
such programs. ^ ^ 

' Many of our athletes ar^ shortchang^, too* We train them for 
competition; we tell them what to do to get fit* but do not'take time to 
explain why ihey do what they do. If many of our women athletes are 
-not- in conmnon^.it tnay^e that the coaches themselves have never 
experienced such- demands *« Most of us coach as we were coached^ just 
as we teach a& we were taught.^ 

We already know more than we are teaching people to apply. There 
is considerable doubt in my mind that we need ''curriculum scholars** 
and '^methods scholars'^ to eJttend our -knowledge. Rather it seems we 
should develop teachers who are scholars in the sense that during their 
preparation to become professional physical educators they learn to (1) 
apply concepts* (2) translate the meaning of the concepts into vocabulary 
appropriate for the age group they are teachings and (3) conduct field 
tests smd interpret the results to the individuals who are the subjects of 
*the field tests. 

Furthermore, I challenge this Academy, with its long heritage of 
leadership and commitment to the advancement of physical education, . 
to assume the responsibility for two things. The Hrst, in my opinion/^ 
would do much to provide a rationale to encompass all basic -programs ; 
the second would jissure everyone that we are dedicated to the advance- 
ment of physical education as a profession. 

First, we should develop a. standardized ^Purriculum of physical 
education for grades K thru 12 based on concepts related to the study, 
practice and appreciation of the art and science of htihian niovement. 




For th6 most part, the concepts have been identified. (JiEach activity, 
sport or game needs to be analyzed as to which concepts make a sub- 
stantial contribution. A variety of exp^ences might be used to mas- 
.ter one concept, or one experience migWt c ontribut e to several concepts. 

There is no intent here to sell a packaged curriculum becai^ the 
curriculum designed for one school will not necessarily meet the needs 
of another school. Facilities and ei;|pipment will be different, as will 
educational philosophies among teachers. Under this plan, however, 
every locality, regardless of its geography, climate or social and ^conomic 
status, would select whatever activities, sports and games it could pro- 
vide so that the concepts taught would develop physically educated indi- 
viduats. 

■ - ■ . ^ > 

The importan^ outcomes would not be what one learned to play 
but .rather what concepts one had l/fearned to use because of playing 
something. Being able to play something well wOuld be a fringe benefit, 
a spinoff, a plus. Physical education* would no, longer be whatever it 
does; it would do certain things because of what it wanted students to 
be. Our curriculum would be more like all the other disciplines and 
something of our very own. We could have the model basic program 
Johnson refers to — the flexible model that enhances creativity needed to 
provide programs peculiar to a si>ecific community. 

The second project requires the establishment of an in-hoige 
accreditation procedure— our own Better Business Bureau, if you win. 
Any profession worth its salt tries to protect itself from pretenders- 
There are professional preparation programs that do not include under- 
graduate courses in exercise physiology, motor learning, measurement 
and evaluation, biomechanics, history, and philosophy. Why, if we are 
truly concerned about teaching and applying the interrelationships of 
these subdisciplines, do we allow perscMs to practice in our profession 
who can teach students only how to perform activities? ^ 

We referee our pujEr/ications, we referee our games and sport con- 
tests, we train officials, but we do not referee our own profession. We 
must eliminate inadequate programs of professional preparation. As my 
friend Johnson says, **we can do this only by overcoming our personal 
biases alid by reasoning together. We cannot succeed if we argue and 
debate einotionally a wrong perception need not disrupt progress to- 
ward colfefrtive creativity [and I would add professiobal betterment] 
unless the receiver allows his^-tf^i^tjlbns to interfere wilh rational thinking." 

. . I, too. urge that we have a go at it! It is time for us to become as 
meaningful to others as v/e are to ourselves. 
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> RELATIONSHIPS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
. A VIEWPOINT FROM BIOMECHANICS 
Roger K. Burke 

The model for these sessions of the Academy;, depicts a hypothetical 
. universe; with the basic physical education program located at the solar 
center, and a number of discrete but related subdisciplines orbiting ' 
circumferentiaUy^ around that central sun. These planetary subdisciplines 
may have b<^n spun off from the. central bo<^ or m/iy have been 
attracted from outer space by gravitation, or then again the whole 
system may have coalesced out of some primordial nebula. The origih 
of this heavenly system is not under our discussion, > but if it were, . I 
would favor the Big Bang Theory, or perhaps the concept. of *a Black 
Hole would be more descriptive. ^ . 

My assigned mission is to land on one oT the^e planetary bodies — 
tl^c one.^alled Biomechanics— and to do four things: (1) define what it 
IS and where it is — that is, report the coordinates of its displacemeiit; 
(2) identify interrelationships between biomechanics and the other oribitt^g 
bodies — that is. analyze circumferential dynamics; (3) discuss inte«>- 
celationships between the central siin of physical education and the 
planet called bio^iechanics — that is, look at centripetal and^ntrifugal 
forces (which may or may not be equal, arfd which hopefully in this 
case are not opposite); and (4) suggest what the ideal interrelationships ^ 
- in thitf overall S3rstem could or should be — -that is. predict the ultimate 
, equilibrium state. 

Let's get to the analysis. What are the coordinates in space? What 
is -the nature of biomechanics, and what are its objectives? 

/. doardjnates in Space: The Nature and Objectives of Biomechanics r 

Biomechanics is, a subspecialization of the parent discipline of 
Kinesiology, spelled with a«-Big K — the whole sti^dy of (»rganismic move- \ 

/ment, including as a special case the study of human movement. Bio- 
mechanics takes as^its theoretical basis the principles of classical New- 
Xqnian mechanics and applies them by using the methods of mechanical 
engineering and mathematical analysis. It feeds back its findings to the 
-parent discipline. Kinesiology, and to the many other interested dis- - 
ciplines and applied fields; . , ^ 

The fundamental assumption o? biomechahics is j^hat organisms 
^have like machines. In^othdr words, biomechanics studies the ma-, 
chino-like properties of living organisms, especially humans, and tein- 
iporarily ignores the fact that the organisms ^ may , have a personality<f 
lvalue system and influential ^oclal context. Such exclusivity of view^ 
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point is attilicia], but necessary at th^ outset tt> delimit the field and set 
tlie stage for experimentation. 

If one measures the location ' tn space of a few anatomical land- 
maxics^ then the ^displacement « velocity and acceleration of the whole 
bcxly. and its'pail^ can be tracked ratl>er accnratcly. After substituting 
tliese kinematic data into established equiations, a complete dyni|mic 
analysis emerges. Forces and energy changes, which were obscure at 
firsts can be identified and quantified. 

Applications of biomechanical analysis^ have been revealing. Some 
intuition|^ about ^uman movement have been confirmed,^ but maqy 
others have been rejected. Insights gleaned by eyesight and by subjec* 
tive khies^esis frequently have been shown to be false. There are some 
classic examples of this in sports. For example, the great Johnny 
Weissmuller, who in 1929 held the records in every freestyle swimming 
event from 100 yards to one-half mile, said (11) that, he inclined his 
body and utilized his powerful fliittet kick to^achieve an ^'aquaplaning 
effect" wUch lifted ^im partly out of the water and thus reduced water 
resistance^^iechanical analysis based on motion pictures showed that 
he was m wet. It is quite possible (although speculative) that if 
Japanese swimming coaches had paid attention to Wei$smuller*s book 
instead of studying biomechanics with T. K. Curetoivaf^^Springfield 
College* which they did, they might not have been able to dominate the 
ensuing. 1932 Olympic swimming events. ^ ^ ' 

It is not necessary here to delineate the extensive Applications of 
biomechanics to a myriad of other fields of study, which are literally 
too numerous to niention. They range froxnjsurgery and rehabilitation, 
through astronautkrs, to the^ design of bleacher seats. ^Sometimes it 
seems that only automobile designers have ignored biomechanical pHh- 
. ciples, for we have yet to see a driver- passenger compartment fit for 
human habitation from the standpoint of either comfort or safety. But 
instead of dwelling on the Applications of biomechanics, let us look at a 
few of its general characteristics and limitations. 

Biomechanics^ not a new field despite many recent claims ^ the 
contrary. The theoretical aspects of mechanics were thoroughly worked 
our by Isaac Newton in 1687» and were polished * by the succeSsive 
generation or two bf physicists. It is true that. there were some horren- 
dous problems in applying mechanical principles l^uantitatively to 
human mbveMmt. Ea^neers are more accustomed to working- with 
simple^ standard geonnetrical shapes, rigid or only ^(lightly deformable 
objects, and masses of evenly-distributed density. But the human ma- ^ 
chine is geometrically irregular; the orientation of its parts^ is constantly 
changing; and the density of its mass is heterogeneous* Nevertheless, 
the imposing complexity of the human machine had been solved by the 
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end of the 19th century, thanks to the genius of the brothers Erpst. 
Wilhelm and Eduard Weber. Alfonso Borelli, and Wilhelm Braune and 
Otto Fischer,* 

Braune and Fischer dissected cadavers ^and prepared a set of 
constant proportions with which to specify the parameters of the human 
machinc^In meticulous detaiU they delineated the complete theory and 
miethodotogy — anatomical^ mechanical and mathematical — for the 
quantitative analysis of human movement. There has been rto substantial 
advancement in the fundamental theory and methodology of biomc- 
chanical analysis since that time. Recent advances have been almost^ 
entirely in instrumentation: super-high-speed cameras, automatic stop- 
action projectors* three-dimensional mirror systems, electromyographs* 
force plates, electrogoniometers, digitizep, computers, and plotters. 

^ The thoroughness of the early workers was responsible, in effect* 
for one of the most commonly- voiced criticisms of current biomechanical 
research. It is not directed towar^l the testing and advancement of. 
theory. Its output is descriptive ailalysis. In the world of scholarship, 
many authorities look down their noses at descriptive research. Per- 
sonally, 1 see no reason to apologize for this state of affairs. As.a mature 
aspect of science » biomechanics long ago achieved the goaNqf many 
sciences — the state in which its fundamental predictions are of^^lmost 
certain validity. Problems in biomechanics are hot questions related to 
its own theory; they are problems of instrumentation, of exactitude of 
measurement, and of determining precisely how its established principles 
apply to particular examples of human movement. This permifs a 
significant contribution to virtually every 9ther Tield of inquiry. In fbct* 
such variety of applications is one of the strengths of biomechanics. ^ 

The functions of civil, structural and mechanical engineering are 
analogous to those of biomechanics, with some differences though. Bio- 
mechanical engineers seldom design machinery; their definitive ma- 
chine, the living organism, h^s already been-invented and manufactured 
by a master designer — God and/or evolution, depending upon^ ydur 
viewpoint. Living machines are absolutely superb, although every one of 
them eventually is recalled by the manufacturer. 

Attempts by biomechanists to invent new ways of performance by 
the living machine have not been very successful. Instead, the biome- 
chanist looks at examples of biologic movement to try to decipher -the 
obscure details of its modus operandi. The resulting information and 



^Reference to English-languaf^e translations and commentaries on the historical works 
of these scientists have been compiled by Ra&ch and Burke (9). An abridged translation 
of some of the works of Braune and Fischer are readily available (2). 
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«x»ncepts often can be used to assist other performers to learn, improve 
or recuperate, The National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
subsidized much biomechanical research to fmd out how an astronaut 
floating weightlcssly* in space could t^^ a screwdriver without -«imul- 
tanMiusly tuiTiirig himself in the opposite direction. Orthopedists have 
used biomechanics to design artificial limbs that not only have the same 
weight and length as the good limb, bnt also the same iil^r^A^ char- 
actedstics. so that the gait of an amputee will be even and rhythmical. 

J So much for "coordinates in space." The next sectiojr examine^ 

"circumferential dynamics" — the interrelationships of biomrohanics and 
iTome of the other subdisciplines orbiting around physical education. 

II. CircuinfereMtud Dynamics: Relationships of Biomechanics to Other 
Subdisciplines-^ \ • . 

Historically, eicercise physiology has consistenly utilized biome* 
chanics in the development of its most important principles. Mechanics 
is cfearly a central aspect of studies in energy metabolism, respiration, 
hemodynamics, heat exchange and- ergometry. Although biomechanics 
and exercise physiology arise from different bacfcground disciplines, 
' they tend to jojn hands. in research. For example, the-^lassic determina- 
tion of human power output by WalFace O. Fenn (3,4.5)Js a landmarjc 
in botl^^|vi^ological and biomechanical research. This kind of merging 
^jpf sp^fl^^ methods in research is * the sort of interdisciplinary rela- 
^''^ionship which could be 'exploited to an even greater extent, and with a 
greater variety of disciplines. • 

Another subdiscipline, motor behavior, has had little historic rela- 
tionship with biomechatkics. Unlike biomechanics and exercise physiology, 
whose theories "are well-established, motor behavior research is churn- 

1 ing and seething with the development and testing of theories; Poten- 
tially, the interrelationship is- great. The role of biomechanics should be 
';''to contribute the advantages of estabUsheor^etho'ds and laws to the 

V testing of important theoretical hypotheses in motor behavior. Even- 
tually. > such activity will contribute coriceptual understandings to the 
discipline of Big Kinesiology, considered here to be.the'.largqy discipline 
of interest. ^ . . ^* 

Socio- psychology of spojrt is another* . orbiting su.bdiscipline in which, 
so far, there has been littlfe interaction with biomechanics* The two 
areas .presume fundamentally different models of the ^at]a|$ of human 
b^ngs, and one might think that this precludes conjunctive research. 
However, the December 1976 issue of the Research Quarterly^ for 
example, contahis a stud^r of "Biomechanical Correlates of Psychologi^ar 
Differentiation in Female Athletes*"^ (7). This sort of research emphasis 
is pregnant, and the offsf^ring is likely to *e cherished by both j>arents.- 
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Turning now to the interrelationships between biomechanics and' 
the area of curriculum and methodology, a major point can be made by 
quoting from Philip H. Phenix' -/?co/mJ of Meaning (8), the book that 
served as major source .reference for the Academy meetings two years 

ago. ^ 

The educator's function is to direct the student toward authoritative 
knowledge rather than toward the lower forms of leaming. Such knowledge 
is found within the disciplines. Hence, it is tt> the disciplines that the 
y teacher sl^^Uj|iini for the content of instruction. . /.Furthermore,. . .all 

inateria||^^HH|||efrom the disciplines, and none from other sources 

Tl^^^HMKof disciplined knowledge excludes common^ense ap- 

- proach^^^^^H Education is justified only if it makes it unneces- • 

sary fo<^l|^^^HPKation to begin the long climb to civilization from the 
beginningimP^tified by providing a 'long head start. . . .This does not 
mean beginning at the level of everyday, commonscnsc opinion npr even 
at the levcfof skills that have proved their Osefulness in the past. 

- 

In; transferring the implications of this statement from general 
education to pttofcssiortal education, some modifications might be war- 
ranted^ But with the excsQtion of a few experiential learnings which do 
not emerge from the discTplines; the stateinent should stand. Its nie^ge, 
if one ts willing to accept^ it^j:Ieai'ly deTmes the relatiortshipVT>etween 
biomechanics and.\:urricultrmlind methodology. Biomechanics supplies 
a wealth of concepts artd facts/to curriculum studies. Conversetly, prob- 
lems^rising in the latter area should be used in formiilatixig biome- 
chanici^l research problej^s. 

Of goufte. some needed b^omechanical research is lacking. To 
date. Jbiomechanical research'in shorts has been directed almost exclu- 
. sivelyv^o the analysis of superior or championship performance. At the 
other end of the scale, kincsiologicar research in medicine and therapy 
Has emphasized the pathomechanics of locomotion, and to a lesser 
extent the mechanics ofWinimal activities of daily living (ADD. Between 
these extremes, thtfre is a se'ribus gap. We know littJe about the bio- 
mechanics of unskilled p^^ormance, and of the biomechanics of the 
motor develomHefiT process of either "normal" or disabled persons. 
Such knowjea^ is- critically important to* ourriculufft and mjethodology, 
yet it igi^Irclatjvely unexplored field of'.^^igfc^arch. "^-^ 

-™»ihermore, .there is a remaining .problem of major dimension, 
le sultflisciplines ait)ffnd physical edufi^tion truly are in orbit. Al- 
^.^iiign personnel devoted to professioiTaTeducation may be Hoiwed in, 
thd same campus buildings as personnel conceited with research in the 
disciplines, sometimes tliey seem t^ live in different worlds and to s^ak 
different- languages. ' _^ 

lUst -be a 



Something' mc^fe than, "further research" is requj 
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drastic revolu^n in- the^ professional undergraduate curriculum because 
the curriculum Inherited from the days of "normal schools" is badly 
outdated. Undergraduate physical education majors need extensive basic 
study in the sciences and social sciences. Hiey need college algebra and 
analytic geometry, a year of general biology, general and organic chem- 
istty» a semester of physics, psychology beyond the introductory level, at 
least one course in sociology, and a course in philosophy. They need this 
general education unless if is our purpose to train playground leaders 
instead of professional physical educators. Lest anybne think that these 
prerequisites are unrealistic and too stringent, it should be noted that 
similar prerequisites are required routinely in comparable professional 
fields; such as nursing and physical therapy. In education and physical 
education, there seems to be a prevalent belief that one can understand 
hi^ principles without wading through hard-core fundamentals. Every 
Jnterscholastic coach, and most, exercise physiologists, know this is not 
^rue. What about the average teacher of undergradua'te history and phi- 
losophy 6f spdtt? Of ntethods? Of curricMluni? Of administration? Or, 
for tfiat matten, of .structural kinesiology and iM6mech«nics? 

We are a ni^vement ^ience, but we often relegate specific muscle 
actions to an inconspici^bus table in the back of a Jkinesiology book; We 
teach biomechanics, but many of our students, when give^ the bquatipii 
"s =i Vigt^•• cah't solve for ^t/' \ V 

^Last but not least* what are the interrelationships between biome- 
chanics and history/philosophy of human movement? The study of any 
particular scholarly fields such as biomechanics, requires one at Feast^ 
temporarily to adopt the assumptions and philosophic outlook of that 
specialization* When the biomechanics researcher goes into the labora- 
tory, he/she must give allegiance to the concept of ''mechanical man** 
(12)* In the laboratory, any o^ber alle^ianel would destroy Uie researcher's 
scholarship. But what of the situation when the researcher comes otit of 
the laboratory? There is no commandment that he/she mu|||M^tain the 
philosophical viewpoint which was. so^ essential to his/her^^n&olarship. 
One uses the principles of structural engineering to b»ild a skyscraper* 
One uses the principles of biomechanical engineering to analyze foot- 
ball skills. A moment later, the problems may be quite different. How 
will the skyscraper be financed? Or, is football a suitable activity .for^ 
th^ basic physical education program in elementary school? To answer 
these questions, an entirely different philosophical outlook may be 

necessary. " . ^ 

f ' . ■ 

' What is true? What is real? What is* right?^ What is wr^g? THese 
are questions for philosophy, not biomechanics/ P|^osophy^elps both 
the specialized scholar and the generalist jto understand the assump- 
tions implicit in the various disciplines. Philosophy also illuiminates the 
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Ufnitations of applicability of these Assumptions. Looking in the opposite 
Tdirection, disciplines fyoduce information toy serve as assimilative ma- 
terials in the formulation of general phtlosdphies. 

This history of biomechanics contains many implications which have 
never been explored adequately ia the literature of physical education, 
although they- have elsewhere (6). How did it happen that Braune and 
Fischer developed their model of the machinery of human movement? 
They did so because they were motivated, appreciated and^ subsidized 
by a social system that not only had discovered the utility of machinery 
but also perceived that humans could be used as incjipensive ready- 
made machines in industry and warfare. Similarly, exercise physiolo©? 
at the time of its birth wa* properly known as "work physiology. 
These discipiines emerged from a particular operant philosophical as- 
sumption about the nature of human beings. Appreciation of historical 
antecedents could lead us to a more careful examination of thp mean- 
ings derived from the disciplines as well as to a more sophisticated- 
understanding of the meaning of contemporary human movement activ- 
•itics, such as organized competitive sports. 

///. Centripftat Forces: Relationships of Biomechanics to the Basic 
Program of Physical Education ■ , 

So much for the circumferential relationships among the orbiting 
subdisciplini- It is time to examine centripetal relationships between 
biomechanics and the basic program of physical education— thfe thing 
that is the central sun to so many of us. 

Physical education is not all movement. After all, there are cogni- 
tive and affective domains, as wdl as the psychomotor. And erven this 
modern version of the old spirit-mind-body trinity is emptoyed mainlj^ 
for the "purpose of emphasizing the , unified integration of th6 livin0^ 
human being. ^ 

Nevertheless, "movement'*^ one of the best definitive words with 
which to characterize physical education. Movement is the prominent 
focus, the universal medium, and the most obvious .visible product of 
physical education. To the extent that physical education is movement, 
then in that sense and to that same extent it is ^Iso biomechanical. The 
relationships are implicit. One might only raise a few questions about 
implementing these relationships. 

First, how much does a performer need to understand about bio- 
mechanics? A short answer could be, "Not much!" Many of the most 
outstanding champion performers have known nothing of biomechanical 
principles. A>id, if the truth be known, a few of them were probably 
incapable of such understanding. ^ 
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' Next, should the performer's attention be centered on biomechanics 
during his performance? The short answer: ''Sometimes, but not 
often." John Hughlings Jackson, "the father of modern neurology." 
wjw the first to state that moveme^its, not muscles, arc represented in 
the motor centers of the brain (10). This explained why thinking about 
contracting a specific muscle tends to disrupt a fine coordination. 
Today, we would revise Jackson's statement by speaking more in terms 
of motor programs than of specific movements in isolation because a 
given movement can sometimes be activated in one patterned context 
but not in another. ^ 

Analogously, it seems certain that knowledge about a mechanical 
principle, such as moment of Ijiertia, is stored in the brain rennotely 
from the location of a motor pattern whose function is precisely to 
manipulato^Vjnontent of inertia. However, a ' performer need not be. 
discourageotmm acquiring mechanical insight into his/her performance. 
Indeed, such knowledge might be useful to an advanced performer or 
to a l^ginner learning a simple skill; or it might be motivational or 
satisfying in its own right. Still, there is no solid evidence that thinking 
about mechanics while performing is a profitable strategy. The title of a 
popular primer on mechanics is Learn Science Through Ball Games 
(1). No one has yet written a book called Learn Ball Games Through 
Science, and the idea is questionable. Even in such a mechanical sport 
as wrestling, maneuvering to a position of good leverage should be a 
matter of pfbgrammed response to a kinesthetic pattern rather than a 
reasoning process. In education, formal mechanical insight might better 
be regarded as concomitant learnings than as precursors of improved 
motor performance. 

Another question is. how much does the coach or teacher need to 
understand about biomechanics? And if, again, a brief answer is re- 
quired, it should be "The more the betterl" Mechanical terminology 
might well be avoided, but coaching advice should be based on sound 
mechanical insight. Knowledge from biomechanics — :and from other 
disciplines — can replace the notoriously unreliable jrituitions derived 
from personal performing experience. Besides, what 'athlete is so versa- 
tile as to have had experience in all of the activities usually included in 
a well-rounded physical education program? 

IV. Ideal Relationships in Physical Education: A Global View 

The final task of this paper is to look glob^ly at the described 
univerMtJbf discrete but related bodies. What is the problem here? 
Pcrh^t^sit mjght be described in terms of fragmented overspecializa- 
tions, divergent directi6ns and inadequate communications. If this were 
the case, perhaps the solution would be to prevent indeSndent devel- 
opmen^of the specializations. ' 





. The ide^ c»n be ^ejected. There is an entirely different way of 
looking at tbm uniyine/perhaps. instead, it is ewlving normally, under 
the influeti^r|Bf Itko^ natural laws. That which appears to be diver- 
gent overspeiSwUz^gc^ it instead a tour-de-force^n the production of 
knowledge .jht)f'Vlh we ihere are attentfant problems. Progress always 
creates prdblems. Prt>gr c»^ n professional physical education has bef^tT') 
spectaculaF^and appears^Fbe increasing at an accelerated rate. It has 
*been powfred by the increased output of the diseiplines. only a^fcw of 
which have been mentioned here. Yf^e need deeper, more sophisticated 
specializations, and that's exactly what we have been getting. 

We need a drastic upgrading of professional training programs, 
and that, too, ' is exactly what we have been getting. Look at the 
. increase in quality of undergraduate textbooks, the improvement in 
laboratory facilities, and the advances in providing internship experi- 
ences. Look at the sophistication of fitness programs, a mere 30 years 
after we .first discovered the principle of progressive resistance. Look at 
the biomechanical expertise of coaches of swimming and track and 
field, and note that the concept of Big K Kinesiology is penetrating . 
Wen the traditions of baseball. 

We do need iinproved communications, and we do need intensified' . 
interrelationships among the separate specializations. >ut that's exactly 
what we are getting. Look at the concept of mainstreaming in adapted 
physical education and compare it with what we used to call ''correc- 
tives.*' Look at the new concepts of sports medicine and of socio- 
psychology of sport— fields that defy attempts at making clear-cut 
definitions, and yet which are so effective in breaking down barriers 
between disciplines. 

And. finally. look at the idea of Big K Kinesiology. Don't tell 
anyone outside the field, but in truth it has" not yet achieved the status 
of a real discipline. Maybe it never will. But it is giving us a focus we 
never had before, and a rationale for intercommunications. 

In the universe around physical education, there may be some 
disorder — b\it it is the disorder of ordeily evolution. 



/ 
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REACTION OF A STUDENT PERFORMER TO BURKE'S 
"A VIEWPOINT FROM BIOMECHANICS" - • 
Henriette Heiny 

This paper is basically not at variance with Roger K. Burke's previous 
position statement. However, starting from a performer's viewpoint, 
some contemplations will reveal that a person indirectly involved will 
put a different emphasis on the same subject matter. 

It is hard to imagine that there is any activity area in physical 
education or athletics that does not want or need the input we are 
gaining through biomechanicai reseiarch. Established mechanical princi- 
ples of the human body have become so much a learning and teaching 
aid that they have merged into the methodics of teaching. The prospec- 
tive physical education terfther and coach of today deals with methods 
of problem solving that only 10 yea>re ago were in the hands of speciali^s 
alone. We will have to admit that h^spite of still numerous unsatisfac- 
tory conditions, the partnership between physical education and the 
related sciences has become much closer. 

Biomechanics is one of the younger subdisciplines that is helping 
us to a more thorough and precise knowledge of the whole of human 
movement. Recently its results have become more valuable since em- 
phasis is put on their applicability in practical Relds. The stage of mere 
data acquisition seems to have passed. The development of research 
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equipment' is ^vancing c(vitinuously, maldpg it possible to approach 
more complex problems/ a result, publications have become more 
relevant to the specific sponK than was frequently /the case in earlier 

Biomechanists^Will probably b% astonished about the frequent use- 
of blomechanlcal literature by F>erforniers and' codches. A- successful 
coach regards his/her gymnasium or track field asr a t^ing area of 
suggested changes in techniques. The coach's., susj^icion toward old text- 
books and trauiitional opinions '«houId be one of the strongest motiva- 
tion factors for any scientist close enough to observe this urge for 
revision. But^nbt the coach alone, a certain breed of performer too, is 
not satisfied any more with the critiqueless repetition of motor skills to 
the effect of ripped calluses. We know that the understanding of 
biomechanical principles will not prevent incidents like this, but it wtU 
help to avoid a certain ntmiber of mistakes th»t lead to faulty motor 
patterns and, as a result, to limited success. ' 

It is true that biomechanical research has done little rihore than 
verify already kno«rn facts. But this does not speak against its useful- 
ness. In other cases research has given helpful suggestions on econo- 
mizing energy input or increa^iing th^ performance level with more 
efficient techniques. To a certain degree; the improving of competitive 
performances, especially in individual spirts, are an e'xample. In gym- 
nastics, for example, biomechanical resoftrch has helped to clear the 
question of structural classification of gymnastics skills. Former mis*" 
takes in dassificatipn, anc| with it tK^ faulty use of terms, are in the 
process of being removed, and a terminology from a more objective, 
aspect is being worked on.^ Unfortunately ^ this development does not 
show up in the American spirts literature as would be desirable. The 
interested performer and coach have to fall back on western and east- 
em European sources |||^benefit from this valuable process. 

.According^ to this literature, th) new approach has an important 
influence on the method ics of gymnastics: the structural classification 
of skill^KmpIifles the teaching. It occurs that for two different skills 
physical and motor prerequisites, or even some stages within the hierarchy 
of leadups.. can be completely identical. This means through biome- 
chanical research we • are given a tool to cfean up the frightening 
disorder that makes so many physical educ^ition teachers hate to teach 
gymnastics. Furthermore, the fact that elements of different skills cor- 
respond exactly to each o^r. has a positive result on the process of 
motor learning through tire means of transfer. Both teacher/coach and 
student/performer benefit from this development, provided that this 
knowledge has found its way into physical education teacher education. 

This paper agrees emphatically with Burke's contention that coaches 
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and teachers havcS^ responsibility of knowing the priticiples-^f bio- 
mechanics just as wWI ait knowing the (fldactics and methodics of teach- 
ing. However, we shbuld^o eveft furthjefahd state that the perfopWr»# 
and that includes tola certain degreer^e yjounger student performer, 
should be given n>or4^h«nces to consciously apply in -physical education 
classed what he/she is dWUng with in mebhanics classes. Right here lies 
a chance — with bjomech^ics intelligently simplified ^jj^ reduced to 



basic prtnciples-^^ let the younger 'generatipiW grow \ip with a new 
uSerstanding of their body being a part of a mfchanicaj world, under- 
lying the same rules as does every machine. Our new {^aching phil6so- 
phies aim to develop more responsibility and independence -on the 
student's parU The teaching approach of problem solving is a good basis 
from where wt<fSn ask questions like: "Ifpwtome Roger works so hard 
when he ruris, but he seems to run on a spot and doesn't get anywhere?" 
If the teacher would not just correct Roger but discuss the underlying 
principles, he or she' might ht more successful in ijiany cases. The 
statement that it is not helpful to^ Jitudent when he thinks ^about 
mechanics while performing does nptVefer to the learning process as ^ 
whole, whitffa includes more than just the action- as^uch. Umlerstanding 




environment is full of' mechanical equipment and today's school cur- 
riculum is' eagcV^ teach children its use. \yhy not have them under- 
stand their dwn iff^c^ent from the same viewpoint? V 

-From the performer's and coach's standpoint another question is 
of special interest. How far can biomech^ucat research go in inventing 
completely new techniques to achieve hWmr competition results? That 
'it is possibly has been proved in some incidents. The somersault long 
jump is a- perfect example. Professor Ramey from the University of 
California, Davis, states: :\ ■ 

the technique evolved^ from a recognition that during the support 
phase the jumper 'develops angular momentum that results in a forward 
rotation of the Uody if the jumper stays in a fixed position during the 
nlylfPpfmse. Athletes react to this effect by executing arm and- leg motions 
that effectively attenuate the rotation effect. . .T. Ecker correctly reasoned 
that instead of trying* to control the unwanted forward rotatioji in the 
flight phase, the athlete could use it to turn all of the way over and pro- 
duce a somersault. (2) 

A few athletes were adventurous enough to fry this and it showed that ^ 
they had better performances in this technique than in the conventional 
technique.' Sure, this test cannot prove that the new technique is abso- 
, Iiitely superior, nor can another test, conducted at the^.Washington State 
■ Uni^fersity, ^prove art opposite opinion (U> It needs the willingness "Of 
■ . V' • ' * ■ • 
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tntiay^ matt top athletes to tiy out luch ^gg^tlons and test them for 
' ^ - UMif ^0bctiveneM. But, the step has been made where ^mechanical 
~ hypothetical reascfidng has challenged the performer to -f^t it. Here in 
^ ' ^e United SCates we will agree lhat this approach is rather new. jAnd 
*' oppotiii^ opinions toward its admissibility will probably emerge.*- . » 

. • ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ . i 

^ In eastern Eufx>pei^n countries literature concerning ;iimilar ideas 

, dates bade to the SOs and 60s. It seenis that for each sport the mechanic 

cat principles and characteristics are established as a basis on whibh all' 

'. o|her biological factors are discussed. These in<^ilde the individual's 

^ constitutibn, i.e*. the physical and herediUry disposition^ the abU^;^ 

*? . . functional /adaptation,, th^ mechanical M(gK^<^<l tear and density of 

tnusctftlar tissue, and others. With statistical longitudinal ^udltss. the. 

authomies seem to have established ways of^redlctlng, In the early 

staj|:e W thUdhood, what somatotype, or structural development, will 

take place under normal circumstances. In the training programs of the 

USSA^for example, subjects are reje^ed or accepted for a particular 

sponH^rding to their body type. Isjthis not chooising the right ma- 

chln^^L a' specific mechanical job? lit . is a more philosophical and 

ethicarKestion if we want to accept a ^oinp^letely planned And guided 

system .^ej^lns. An extreme position is' seldom the best solution. How- 

' ever, we can still learn something from these eastern European research 

lab»T-that is the cooperation of relating disciplinesV ^ . 

I^or a decrease of inappropriate pride of place, a decrease of 
disturbing differenced in ternraiology, and a closer cooperation with % 
those who ^e supposed to benefit from this research, are definitely 
prerequisites for the continuation of the thus far satisfactory develop- 
ment in biomechanics. Above all. the human body is a very **individua]" ^ 
llkchine, and its ability \o perform b dependent upon a great variety of 
ftTctors, the concerns of which belong to the fields of different scientists. 
Eesponstbility for our better understanding ofd|he whole of the human 
' movement rests with all of these scientists." F 
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RELATIONSHIPS IN PHYSICAL-EDUCATION^ 
A CURRICULUM VIEWPOINT 
Ann E. Jcwett 

V J. 

Scholars who Identify curriculum as H|clr area^of Inquiry have more 
difficulty defining their field of study than the average researcher, prac- 
titioner or professor. Although cufHculOm derelopment has rfiown much 
vitality In schools ah^schoollng since tite founding of this country. It is 
relathrely young as a science (B), and definitions are still evolving. For 
today's purposes. I have selected a phrase firom the ASCD 1976 year- 
book. Perspectives qh Curriculum DevelopmentU776-J976. Curriculum 
development centers upon ""the opportunities for gr<fivth and develop- 
.ment for all who arc influenced or affected by the guidance of the 
•school. These opportunities and activities are provided through the 
various forms and arrangements for instnictibn'* (3).'Mo?c specifically, 
curriculum is concerned with overall educational planning; Instruction 
is the implementation of that plan, focusing on the teaching-learning 

. proc^ss^ ^ . 

Administration and 'supervision, like profnsional specializations, 
are related t» currtotfum. Adminisf ration prt»Wd<sf^r-j^geriAlp and 
management functions in the dcvelopmeht of currictilum.^Sfapervimn Is 

intimately relate to curriculum when its fopus is supervision of ins^ruc- 
«on; as a leadership function, supervision of personnel is more directly 
a responsibility of administration. I submit that curriculum is the cen- 
tral area of the three from d disciplinary standpoint. Physical education 
curriculum theory is a branch of general curriculum theory. Its nature 
differs from physical education administration and supervision In tlut 
physical education curriculum requires unique subject-matter input wX , 
the theoretical level as well the applicaiion level, whereas both 
administration of physical education and supervision in physical educa- 

, tion apply general theory (of e^jicalional administration and of super- 
vision, ixspectively). ' , ■ ■ . ^, 

As a branch of general eft rriculum theory, the nature and objectives 
of the subdtocipline of physical education curriculum possibly can be 
understood best by reviewing the five conflicting conceptions of ihe tur- 
riculum categorized by Eisner and Vallance. The cognitive processes 
approach, according to Eisner and Vallance, 

. . .is primarily concerned with tbe refinement of iptellectual operations^ 
it refers only rarely to curriculum content, focusing, instead, on the how 
rather than the what of education. Aiming to deve^>p a sort of technology 
of the mind. It sees the central probltm of curriculum as that of sharp- 
, ening the intetlecfual processes and developing a set of cognitive skilU 
that' can be applied to learning virtually ^ything. (4) 

• . S3- 



Bcrelter lUutCrfttes this position, asslping: 

SchooU do not and cannot ftuocessfiilly educate—rthat is. Influence how 
children turn out In any important way. The. most they can do succeufully 
1» provide child care tjKl training. (1) 

The cognitive' processes approach has not held much appeal for physical 
educatjon currici^lum specialists since^ the development of cognitive 
process skills has never been viewed as ji' primary respohsiblllty of our" 
subject fleld. It is concelvi^hle, however? that as we concern ourselves 
with motor prooess skills, we might develop a parallel orientation to the 
curriculum in physical education. ' -.^ 

Curriculum as technology is a second approach, one* which |ias 
found fiiany enthusiasts in physical education. Eisner and Vallance 
have described this approach as follows: 

• It conceptualizes the function of curriculum as essentially one of flndlng 
efffeient means to a set of predeflnad. nonproblematjc ends\ .It is con- 
cernpd not with the processes of knowing^or learning.; but with the tech- 
nolc»y by which knowledge Is communicated and "learning" is racili- 
V ■ tateo. . . .The focus b less on the learner or even on his relationship to 
the material than on the more pt'hcfical problem of efHciently packaging 
and 'presenting the ipaterial to htm. <4) * 

.Physical educators who have ^opted the use of highly specific, 
precisely statied behavioral objectivoAs their orientation to curriculum 
development are reflecting the curriculum-as-technology conception. 
Curriculum materials are often prepared as program fned learning 
sequences. Task contract systems and computer simulation techniques 
are frequently used to implement this approach. The names of Gagn6/ 
Silverman and Glaser are among those identified with the conception of 
curriculum as technology, 

Eisner and Vallance^ave labeled jnhird approach self-actualiza- 
tion or the curriculum as consummaton^xpeiience. 

Strongly and deliberately value saturated, this approach refers to personal 
purpose and to the need for personal integration, and it vifews the func- 
tion of the curriculum as providing personally satisfying consummatory 
experiences for each individual learner. It is chilcl centered, autonomy 
and grpwth oriented, and education is seen as an enabling p roc ess that 

would provide, th^ means to personal liberation and development* 

« 

- This approach focuses sharply on content. . . .this orientation is con- 
cerned almost as mych with process as the two preceding orientations, 
but in a different sense. Rather than directing ttselfto how the curriculum 
should be organized, it formulates ^ the goals of education, in dynamic 
I persdnat process terms. ..*It Is reconstructionist in a very personalized 
^ sense. 

As content,. . ,the curriculum is seen as an end in itself. As a stage in the 
life processi education would provide both content and tools for further 
1«lf-discovcry. (4) " 
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The sclf-actuall/crs. including PhcnU* JuncII, CJrtcnc. Maslow, 
Bcnne* and Ptldcr* •'conceive of education as an integrative, synthesizing 
force, as a total experience responsible to the individual's needs for 
gr6wth.and personal in4cgrity (4). Some of the concepts and much of 
^ the terminology of this approach are popular in piufsical education 
literature. In my judgment^ however, as A basis for actual curriculum 
development in physical education* the self-actuali/.ation approach has 
not been embraced with any genuine enthusiasm. I believe that this 
explains the fact that the most eloquent spokesmen for •'the new physical; 
education** are not themselves physical educators, George Bya^n, Paul 
Brandwein. James Michener, and George Leonard have rearthed people 
^ whom we have consistently failed to reach because they have communi- 
^3 cated their insights into the sclf-actuali/ing aspects of sport and physical 
education and the potential of the physical education curriculum as 
consummatory experience. By and largc» physical educators have not 
sought to strengthen physical education curricula by providing the 
means to personal liberation and development through *'this enlarging 
of the human adventure that sports are all about" (9), or by stimulating 
the search for the **ultimate athlete" as ''one who joins body; mind, 
and spirit in the dance of existence" (6). 

Curriculum as social reconstruction, as the fourth perspective is 
designated, is described by Eisner and Vallance in part as follows: 

0 

With this orientation there is a strong emphasis on the role of education 
and curriculum content within the larger siwial context. Social reconstruct 
tionists typically stress swietal needs over individual needs; the overall 
goals of education are dealt with in terms of total experience, rather than 
using the immediate processes which they imply. Social reform and. 
responsibility to the future of society arc primary. 

An approach in ^vhich stxrial values, and often political positions, are \ 
clearly stated, sikmuI reconstructionism demands that schools recognize / 
and respond to Iheir role as a bridge between what is and wh^t might be, 
between the real and the ideal. It is the traditional vi«w of schooling as 
the bootstrap by which Society can change itself . . . it embraces both a 
' present and a future orientation, both an adaptive and a reformist inter- 
pretation of siKial relevancc%ti*) 

y 

Rarely has physical education curriculum development been 
dominated by the social relevance perspective. The dominant political 
orientation has generally been conservative- Not many of us are futurists. 
We have welcomed very few radicals « social reformers and aggressive 
reconstructionists into leadership rolts in our profession. Few of us seek 
guidance in Ihe writings of Marx. Mann. Illich. Molnar. Apple, and 
Pinar. When physical education curriculum has been influenced by a 
conceptll^ of social relevance, it has been with an adaptive rationale, 
emphasizing the need for /itness for future survival as a society. 




AcadQinic ratlofialbm Is the mottt trad It Ion -bound of th0 Ave oH- 
•ntAtlons, according to Eisner and Vallance. 

. . .academic nstlonsllsm Is prfmibrlly concerned with enabling the jroung 
to acquire the tooU to participate In the Western cultural tradition and 
with providing access to the greatest Ideas and objects that man has created. 
Thaae embracing this orientation tend to hold that since schools cannot ' 
try^ to teach everything or even everything deemed worth knovflng» their 
lealtimate function Is that of cultural transmission in the most specific 
smse....The currkrulum, it Is argued, should emphasize the classic 
disciplines through which man lnq6lres« since these disciplines, almost by 
deftnltlon* provide concepts and criteria through which thought acquires 
precision, generality, and power. , • . 

Emiei%lng in the curriculum literature currently Is a strong orientation 
toward *'the structure of knowledge" — a significant rethinking of the 
traditional disciplines. . . .By digging to find the structural bases of the 
disciplines, the structure of krioWledge question Is bringing a new and 
sophisticated concern with process into a traditionally content-saturated 
conceptuallxatlon of education. . , The structure of knowledge orientation 
b a dynamic new develqpment within a very old field. (4) 

Academic rationalism is alive and well. It could be argued that 
perspective does not apply to physical education, since physical educa- - 
tion has never enjoyed the status of a "classic discipline" or even an 
"established discipline." Certainly Hutchins. Bestor and Koernet never 
recognized physical education as a discipline, although Schwab* might 
be willing to do so. But to the extent that curriculum planners in our 
field have advocated a continuing emphisis on time-honored content 
and have recommended analysis of the body of knowledge relating to 
human movement phenomena as a basis for curriculum organization, 
the conception is a structure-of-knowledge orientation. I submit that 
academic rationalism, whether it be interpreted through a movement- 
forms, movement-elements, fitness-components, or organized -knowledge 
model, is in fact the norm in physical education curriculum develop- 
ment. 

> 

I have chosen to delineate the nature and objectives of curriculum 
as a field of study by using the Eisner- Vallance analysis of five con- 
flicting conceptions of curriculum. I believe this analysis to be the 

.soundest |i^ailable. However, this portrayal of the nature of curriculum 
is incomplete without some additional attention- to those 'who style 

-themselves as reconceptualists. Macdonald distinguishes among three 
groups of scholars in the curriculum' theory field in ^is introductory 
chapter to Curriculum Theorizing. "One group. . .sees tacory as a guid- 
ing framework for applied curriculum development and research and as 
a tool for evaluation of curriculum development" (7). Tlie second group 
is characterized as conceptual empiricists. "These scholars work to 
achieve conceptual consensus, to identify variables operative in the cur- 
riculum, and. using the' empirical methods of the behavioral sciences, 
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to explain and predict curriculum phenomena" ( 1 1 ). I he third group is 
characterized as reviMonists or reconceptualists. 

Pinar estimates that 60 to 80 percent ot curriculum protessors be- 
long to group one, the traditionalists. He states that the conceptual 
dtnpiricists. constitute perhaps 15 to 20 ^percent 'ot curricularists. ' In his 
opinion, although the reconceptualists represent only 3 to 5 percent of 
the curriculum tleld, "their importance for the field far exceeds their 
number." He states that the reconceptualists can usually be subdivided 
further: 

One subgroup is distinguishable by its apparent primary interest in 
criticism. This criticism may take historical form, as it docs with . . .Cremin 
and Kliebard; it may be nleth^>dologica^ as it is with.., Apple and... 
Mooney, or it may take political form, as it does with [Mann). 

A second [subgroup) is concerned with understanding various aspects 
of curriculum, such as conversation, temporality, and language in.., 
Hucbner's case; consciousness in ... Greene's; transcendence in...Phe- 
n'x^s; and sanity, madness, and experience in ; . . Pinar's. (11) 

The primary concern of the curriculum specialist in any field is 
educational decision-making. He or she attei^ipts to develop expertise 
relating to decisions concerning the statement, selection and relativ,^ 
'priorities of educational aims and objectives, the selection and organiza- 
tion of subject-matter content* student-teacher interaction, and evalua- 
tion. Curriculum theory, according to Macdonald, *-is the study of how 
to have a learning environment" (7). Irl the subdiscipline of physical 
education curriculuih, the nature of human movement phenomena is a 
significant factor in making all of these decisions. Interrelationships 
among particular movement phenomena often serve, as major deter- 
minants in curricular decision-making. Thus, all subdisciplines of 
physical education are inextricably related to curriculum. 

The disciplinary knowledge of biomechanics is crucial ' to sound 
curriculum development, whether efficient and effective motor perfor- 
mance is a primary aim or a key means to' reach an objective of lifetime 
fitness or a more irnmediate self-rei>liz«tion .^oah The findings of re- 
search in exercise physiology are. clearly needed in determining content 
appropriate' to the development of fitness, establishing training regirnens, 
making decisions concerning frequency ^nd duration of activity'session?. 
and mpdifyirng physical activity programs for persons of differing ages, 
motor abilities and levels of physical conditioning. Insights gained from 
rese^hin motor learning and skill acquisition should provide guidance 
concerning delivery systems to the curriculum specialist with a tech- 
nological orientation, identification fqr the academic rationalist of the j 
most economical practice procedures to be used b^ studehts in mastering 
traditional movement activities, artd cues to the curriculum self-actualizer 
for facilitating self-directed learning. Curriculum researchers share with 



those in social psychology and sociology the research methods ot the 
social scientifAs, especially the large majority of curricu^arists who 
classify themselves as pragrimtists or conceptUi^I empiricists. As the cur- 
riculum field is attempting to develop histolttal^perspectiveV histofical^ 
criticism is becoming an increasingly effective tool in making ciirricular 
decisions, especially those relating to aims and teacher-student interac- 
tion. Philosophy of sport and physical education plays a m;ijor role in 
curriculum development since curriculum theory rincor^porates axiology 
and logical analysis. The re^onceptualists are striving to revise curricula 
primarily in i terms of phenomenology,, existentiaHsm, humanism and 
alternative social and political philosophies. 

1 have been charged to emphasize the relationships between the 
subdiscipline of curriculum and the basic program of physical education 
for all students . and to suggest a rationale that encompasses all of the 
subdisciplines and what should go on in the basic program of physical 
education. The direct focus and absorbing concern of the 'curriculum 
specialist is the generaL;education prog^ram of phys'lrtils education (typi- 
cally labeled the "basic" program). At certain times,* applications of 
curriculum theot^ must be directed toward profess1oi\al preparation 
programs or gradil^te programs for those who are to give leadership in 
our researcVi efforts. But these applications always ^eed to maintain a 
concern for the student in the general education^program wh6se experi- 
ences with movement phenomena and Velated opportunities for growth; 
and- development are the major focus of the teacher and the ultimate 
justification for both basic and applied research, 

Macdonald and Clark (8) have stated that the derivation of objec- 
tives is the most fundamental problem in curriculum. They have pointed^ 
out that we have little or no research or theory to aid us in solvirtg this 
problem. The 1973 summary of research on teaching physical education 
by Nixon and Locke (10), which is clearly''*1he most authoritative work 
on this topic, offers a **learnihg framework for teaching and research" 
which has outstanding potential both f6r analyzing available datajand 
for id^tifying important research gaps» However, a learning frarjie^ork 
doe^ not deal with the actual derivation of curricular objectives.* Although 
i^has been some excellent work more recently, notably studies by 
Mante (5) and Chapman (2), the resolutipn of value problems basic 

curriculum focus remains . critical. * - - 1* 

J/ ' 

It is r^y conviction that the rationale for* physical education ^must 
be derived 'from analysis of its objectives or pole in general education, 
from stud^/ of its values and potential meailings to the partic^jaijj^iirn'^ 
the **basic'' physical edu<:ation program at all levels. Data-^un^l^^' . 
available identify approximately 20 different '*meanings'*^'tgk Be s<^tjgl|p 
through participatipn in movernent activities, ranging from joy of nru^ve- 
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nient to spatial orientation, and from circuU^respiratoty dlficiency to 
expression acu) cultural involvement (2, 5). I prop^>se that all ol' these 
meanings might be incorporated in three vafihe clusters to derive a ra- 
tionale that encompasses all oi present-day iWiystcal educati<.>n. identity 
these three value complexes as tltness, performiVnce and transeenifence. 

Fitness includes sucli standard components as strength, flexibility 
and cardior<;spiratory endurance. I*ertbrmance encoiTipasses all motif's 
of skilled motor performance in sport.s, dance, 4iquatics, gymnastics 
and body mechanics activities.' Franscendencci also called self-actualiza- 
tion, is defined by Phenix as '**the experience of limitless going beyond 
any given state or realization of being/' 

Hvery actuality is set within a context of ide^il possibility. Hvery en^l realized 
becomes the means for the fultlllnient of further projected ideals^.^the 
acknowledgement of transcendence suggests a curriculum that has due"* 
regard for the uniqueness of4the human personality ... A curriculum of 
transcendence provides a context tor engendering, gestating, expecting, 
and celebrating the moments af^singutar Awareness and of inner illumina- 
tion w hen each person comes itito the consciousness of his inirnitable per- 
sonal being, (4) 

A "basic*' program or a general education in physical education devel- 
oped in accordance with this rationale would --include much of what the 
best physical education curricula now offef, particularly as they arif *^ 
. designed to achieve (Itness or performance skilj; but it would also be * 
revolutionary in certain important respects, especially in creating op- 
portunities to realize transcendence. he anticipated chatlges in current 
prac):ice require some^^scription. 

One truly revolutionary change will be? discarding thtj concept that 
physical education's responsibility be*|ins with cKildren irijtifieir tlfth or 
sixth year and ends with persons reilchingylegal maturity aft^ 18 to 21 
years of age. Physical educators will work with^early childhooc^ educators 
to provide movement expforation and perceptual-motor development 
programs for three- and. four-year-olds, guided by knowjedgealile and 
sensitive adults. Guided movement experiences and planned perceptual- 
jnotor challenges will not he limitedN to schopl environments, but will be . 
included in the services of day care t?enter^^^ediatric clinics, and varied ^ 
social agency programs. We will devel^^ ^Jiead start'* programs for 
those with unusual movement , educat^cj^^r motor development needs. 
Enrollment will not be restricted to children from welfare families or 
those with multiple disadvantages, fcfut ^vill be encouraged for every 
child whose daily environment lacks tfie stimulation of novel and Vjaried v 
movement itasks, or whose responses to such tasks suggest the neoi^- for 
more intensive or extensive movemert^.experience. , 

Elementary school physical education \^ill be highly indiViduaJized ^ 
and personalized- Although children freq^i(Jntly participate in groups, . 
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they can be guided within these Kri>iips toward sell-awarcnesS. conscious- 
ness of position in time-space, and. identification oi a dyni^niic selt in 
an cnvifonmcnt of moving objects and other persons. 1 eachers ol 
elementary schtK>l children in America's tliird century will capitalize on 
the best that we^ave learned Irom each ot the maiiy advocates ot nu>ve- 
ment education — guided exploration and discovery in a wide variety ol 
activities with and without equit>mcnW| systematic and progressive experi- 
ences in fundamental locomotor skills and ball handling skills, strenuous 
physical activity, involvement and success for everyone; and unique re- 
sponses, creative expression and dance for each child. Adults provide inno- 
vative equipment; children invent their own -ways of moving over, under 
an.d througli it. Games as well as dances are created by the children. 

"Popular games are introduced, but boys and girls are no't separated 
to play them. Evcryqne is expected to feel pleasure in dancing, just as 
everyone is expected fti run as fast as one can and to throw a ball as 
efficiently as one's lev^l of motor development will permit. Perhaps most 
important, teachers provide frequent guidance in individual awareness 
of the bcKly in motion arid of personal response to this inner being 
which cpmpels him or her to fight actively to retain and extend the feel- 
ing of human joy in physically derflandihg and psychologically exhila- 
rating movement. 

\ Middle school physical education will continue emphasis on ex- 
tencJing the child's sensory perceptions. It is more impoVtant that the 
child be aware of the feeling qualities of a successful physical perfor- 
mance than of the result as measured by a performance score. The child 
increases self-knowledge and self-confidence in experiencing gymnastic 
activities of all kinds, stunts which test balance and flexibility as well as 
strength, dances which pc'rmtt free and expressive movement as well as 
those which require precision, control and endurance. 

Attention should be given to enriching the environment, to making 
the surroundings for physical activity pleasant. Much of the programmed 
activity should be conducted outdoors in the natural environment which 
will be available when the gymnasium doors are locked. Games played 
on the sand, in the snow, on the ice, 'on a grassy slope, in the woods, 
have a special challenge arid unique satisfaction. Track activities which 
have universal appeal — running, jumping, vaulting, throwing — can be 
given more prominence. Swimming is a high priority'-,, . 

In the elementary school, movement educato/s 'have already begun 
the revolution in physical education. In the middle school, the physical 
education revolution will consist of breaking away from* the domination 
of high school athletics and the limitations of activities and drills selected 
to develop the specific skills of three or four com^titive team games. 
At this age. there are still many sport and athletic possibilities to explore. 
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The development ot new ^anies should be a >{i>al i»l every teacher anti 
every physical education class, llacli child shouUl have opportunities t*> 
test hini/hersell in a physically deniandin>{ activity as well as to tuul 
satisfaction in sell-nuistery. Tor every body type, there is some [iliysical 
activity wliich makes it pi>ssible to surpass physical limitations anil be- 
ct>me a more intej?rated part ol tf)e univorse, 

The revolution in secondary scIuh>1 physical eiliicatiiMi will tocus on 
the personal search tor the ultimate athlc;te. Accorilin^^ to Leonard's 
detlnition, there is no single "'ultimate athlete " l-ach ot our students 
has unsuspected human potential; each coidd become the ultinuite 
athlete. It we, as educators, are to etfectively aid the search, we must 
remember that chanj^es in the nature ot what is satisfying and rewarding 
to tiuman individuals are boimd to accimipany signitlcant political 
reforms. Does our world really need to encimrage the territorial war 
mirri>red in football, the emphasis on fakery reflected in basketball, the 
t>bsession with records and categories which now characterizes baseball 
the glorification of winning at all costs typical of so many athletic 
activities? 

Activities which might receive greater emphasis in secondary school 
include running, aquatics, dance, (lual sports, and '"risk" sports. Run- 
ning is the essence of most sports; it is the best test of all-around con- 
ditioning. It can alsti be a varied, fascinating, demanding, keenly satis- 
fying activity. Youth who are out of touch with their own feehngs and 
realities of the environment can be guided through **run for awareness'* 
programs to discover, as even middle-aged persons have, that running 
is its own reward. 

Aquatics brings the athlete in touch with a relatively unknown realm 
as mastery of the mysteries of propulsion through water opens up such 
worlds as diving, surfmg and scuba diving. Dance can be openness to 
existence and full awareness^ an attitude toward life which restores per- 
spective- Leonard states without qualification his conviction, '**lf only 
one subject were to be required in school it would be. .some form of 
dance — from nursery school through a Ph.D/' (6). Dual sports in the 
secondary school arc refmed as a cooperative enterprise of two participants, 
providing the strongest possible defense as a stimulus for an ever-more- 
skillful offense, initiating each new action as a variation in the rhythmic 
tlow of vigorous human activity. 

The growth of "risk" sports during the past 30 years has been 
phenomenaL Rock-climbing, sky-diving, skiing, skin-diving, hang-gliding 
are a few^ examples. Perhaps one reason for the increasing popularity of 
"risk*' sports is the opportunity afforded for integration with the uni- 
verse. A man scaling the rocky face of a cliff becomes part of that 
phenomenon of nature. He relates precisely to every fault and crevice 
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with just the right amount of force and an^le of ascent. He di>esn't 
move absent-mitidedly or consciously seek a rational objective. He atul 
the mountain are one, as he makes liis way ti> a pitniacle. The woman 
who projects herself downward troni a mountain peak on skis seeks not 
to reach a particular place or to score more points than an opponent. 
She seeks oneness with a snowbound world and the feelinjjs of being 
suspended beyond safety leaning away from the hill. t>f sinking deep 
^into the mountain on a tast turn, of a physical knowing the terrain while 
absorbing the ups and downs of the moguls, of near-tliglu /its downhill 
speed accelerates. The surfer feels more of a person as he ot^jwn: shifts 
weight with rushing, swirling waters and the cresting of a wave. He or 
she is brilliantly conscious of the c^uilness and wetness of water, of the 
warmth and brightness and glare of sunshine, of the sounds of breakers, 
of the smells of the sea — and of the inner feelings of his or her own 
balance, motion, tension and control- Evidence has been reported that 
regular participation in risk sports niakes us more eftlcient, more crea- 
tive, and more productive persons. Perhaps 'it is because these sports 
share not only an element of risk, but also aspects of bt>undaries crossed, 
limitations transcended, and perceptions gained (6), 

These activities suggested for more attention in physical education 
programs all provide possible contexts for learning balance and centering, 
for developing greater conscious awareness and body balance, and for 
strengthening the motivation and willingness to push beyond previous 
physical limitations. All of these should be among the goals of school 
physical education. Our programs should also help every young person 
to find his or her own game. If current games do not offer the right 
choices, new games such as intlnity volleyball, circle football, boffing, 
and yogi tag can be invented. It is time to create new games with rules 
more in tune with the times, especially games with no spectators or 
second-string players. 

College and university students need continuing opportunities for 
physical activity programs emphasizing personal fitness development 
programs, participation in lifetime sports, and body experience focused 
in a personal becoming. Those still seeking a **rit*' in an activity medium 
might be guided into inner tennis, awareness running, yoga, orienteering 
or zen archer. In process terms, emphasis will be placed on perceiving, 
refining, and creative movement processing. 

Physical education can no longer neglect its responsibility lo the 
post-secondary school adult. Seeking personal well-being and harmony 
through physical activity is a lifelong pursuit. Those who are most suc- 
cessful serve as a model and guide to others, sharing what is indeed 
most human. We need clubs where we can choose to learn **The Inner 
Ganre of Goir*; public lands where jogging trails provide access to 
beautiful surroundings, where orienteering courses can be set for athletes 
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iA varying; ahilitics. aiul where .uliilts ami chiltlrcii t<>>^t iIk i t an tliscovcr 
new ManiCN; inslnKtit>n tor the li\uc\ Skit-r (Sell ?)• aiitl roninntnient (o 
sclicdulci. which buiUI in a eontinnin.k; search lt>r the inner atJilele. 

A soiuul rationale for i^hvsical e<lnca(u>n must loeus On i!s ohjee 
ttves, its juitential vaUies ri a hberal or general e<lueation. 1 he true 
value ol physical edncatit^n is utulispnteilly tlie meaning it has t*> the 
iniliviitual participant. Meanings vary tor d liferent persons and l4>r any 
one person at ditterent times iti ditTeriiif^ contexts. Yet the sharetl 
meanings which permit ns to describe relationships in physical ednca- 
ti(ui and to structure currieuhini can be enconipasse<l in tlie three value 
ehisters of fitness, performance and transceiulence. Personal nieatiitig 
m movement or physical aelivitv can be sought through any one or any 
eombination i>f tlie three. 
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I hcsitatcil initially to accept this invitation tt> react to a scholarly 
paper presentee! to the American Acatleniy ot^ Physical Education. As a 
city directt^r oi health ami physical eiliication in a so calleil (ireat C^ity, 
I)etri>it, in this era ot urban crises, 1 consiiler niysell tortunate merely 
U> survive from <lay lti> tlay on the' job witlunit assuming additional 
resix>nsibilities. 

Dcsegregat it>n. busiti^, U>st milla>^e elections, decentrali/ation, re- 
organization aiKl re-rei>rf;ani/ation , <leniaruls tor paper exercises in 
accountability, cutbacks in teacher services, ufiion Ci>nstraints on regional 
and all-city teacher in service meetings, cutbacks in equipment and 
siypplies. enniinatu>n ol all subsidies tor participation in professional 
confcrojices, termination oi athletic pri>gran>s* untllled administrative 
supcihvisory vacancies; — all these and more prcTblems conspire to frus- 
trate and intertere with normal professional educatii>nal tunetioning. 
However, I am glad I accepted the assignment tor several reasons.' 

Our cities, after alL still comprise a significant percentage ot oun 
population antl it is important that our problems be undcrstocKi 'and 
addressed by protessionals such as those representeii in the Academy. 

My doctorate is in curriculum ilevelopment in elementary edi^ca- 
tion with special emphasis on the Ralph W. Tyler rationale tor currid*- 
ulum development {!). Thus, I retain a basic interest in curriculum 
theory if not continued involvement as an area of scholarly inquiry. 

I'hen. too. the assignment exposeil r^ie to many interesting points 
of view identitied by Dr. Jewett which I found stiniulating and relevant 
to my continuing responsibilities for curriculum leadership in a city 
sch(x>l system of 240. (XK) children. 22^ elementary schools, 68 middle 
schools and 22 high schools and a corps of approximately 600 specialized 
teachers of physical education, 
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fii\ ap|Mi»aihnu; .in i nn 1 ( i . ! .u wl ir » ^: oui llunir *>l u'l.i( in 

jWivmimI t'<lni.ition I Ik livr viMitlutiiiL: ^ t r |>l it 'n* t M' w rW ilrfnuil 
It IS :\ p:iTTitii{ Niitpit'.T- ii- hiul in -^hh hrhl lh;U w* - ..wr no!i!?,4Hv 
■ ■ .u\uli inu ! n( n »n,i lis( .m*! \ i h i i \ .i 1 1 \ c i n pi>l it n .tl nKi Mi mi 

( 4M>sitlti itu; sonw ol *»ni t»MkMn.. ho\\fwi. in itn* ^riNur (Ju- nulit^uv 
.m ! tn rnii»[>iMn Mr.^iphnr. (Ins \4'tfns n n* !r t s I ,mi Ki bU* 

l>i KvMli V 4>Tu hnlr», (li.il ihr v onnnon < 1 1* n» >n 1 1 tM f oi ot hiinKiri 

fiiovi'ini'iit ptuiM»inrnM. .\\\ su 1 >* I is». i pi n u ^ *M pli\su»il r*.hj(. .iliv ni a\c in 
r\tiu*U>lv nKititl to (.nttuiiluin Ifiiis. slu- rst.iblishrit t K\n l\ . it mumus 
to rur. thr i nt r i i r 1 j I u >n% I nps ,iiul Trlr\.*awc (o scuirul tijiruiiluin Mrvrl 
v»pfniMit of hnuni i {kiiiu s. i \< iv ist- pli\siolo^\\ inoiot Irat nin^ ami skills 
,u tpj isi! u>n . sov i.il ps\ A. Ii4 >lo^',v .Mul si >o 1 1 >lt >i^y . histt>tUMl pri s pr*.M u is 
i tiru tsm. a\ik\ (Iu* phiK>so[>!iv spot t ,iiul pliNsUMl nin^L atUMi 

As 1 irtliM^t on ihr woik ol inv drpa i ( nu'wt ami on si>nu' i>l tJio 
ruiiciH nKilrnais aiu! ]i nl> i u a t n >n s ol fn\ ».*i>n ntii pai t s in otliiM citirs 
\K\\\\ \K\\\i.\\ 1 am taniiliai. I sir ivuKfKC ot Ifu' inij^att ol nianv i>l the 
abovr itisriphm s in tlu* vnnU's ami vMiulrhncs \^ tni li ha\r hrrn pi*HiiUHil 

In |)i'tioit. lot r\arn[>lt\ this past uiiUiM oni Iraclirts anil super 
visors vstotf |\^o \M\\ pn i^luat I* >ns illnstialr this, i c\ . A (iun/r /f>r 

Ii'iutti'r\ iff (\tt'Jni,tru>rutl f^hvMCiil l iiuiiitu*n tn (fw Di fntif Paf^ltc 
St fttitr liti^h \i h(*<t/s anti I tfux itl SfiJfit/<Jrt/\ h*r X t hw hirif^: lirhtivtur. 
Hotli publu atitMis. in inv indiMiTrnt, show ^ onnneiulabU- reliatur on 
rrcoiMii/rd a n 1 1 1 orn a 1 1 v r soniti^s mehuliiiv: that new stamlartl, I itic IX. 

A krv part ot I>i K'\st'tt s papei apptMTs t** nu* ti) br tlu- *isscrtiofi 
that (I) the tlneet to*.ns and uoikin>^ Loneeiai the eiirrieiihini spe 
eiahst IS the ^^eneral eilueatiun iiri>)4rain kA physical etlneation and (2) (lie 
sartie eotieern h>r the >^eneral edneational projL^rani shoiilil heMhc ruaji)r 
loeus ot the teaehei and the nltiuiate lustiriealion hpth l>asie and 

applied rrsrareh tn the field I tns is a dittieult itieal l<>/aehieve at ihc 
fnv:h selu>i>l level ni Delioil^ me ide n t a I ! v , where all stat/are responsible 
lt>r ln>th teaelnriL: ami eoaehini^. Wc know, in taeL^tlusls a universal 
ddetnnia ItMs dittunlt fo serve the two masters c>t atfdeties and class- 
room msitiulion. ^ 

|)r. Jewctt's teduetu>n ot apjirtixtmatelv 20 ddlerent meanings to 
t>r soUi^ht in imnrrncnt activuies to three value clusters I lind useful. 
I itness ami perti>rmance arc scit t xplatiatorv v;rlues in our program, 
M ranscendence. also called self actu ah/at ion . is defined as the cxpcri- 
cTiee ot limitless uoin^ bevontl any >^iveii state or realization t)f being. 
These three clusters do appear to be all-encompassing ot prcscnt-day 
phvsical cdncatn»n lo illustrate the last cl^jster: on occasion. I have 
approached transcendence on a tennis court: and a colleague ot mine 



who bi>wK just *>ficr a week tnsivtrd hr Wiis m a 'X(*ilc c»l /.rn" when ho 
bowled a 7(M) scries only week 

Dr. Jcwftt suggests some revohit uuun y c hanges with wIik h I agfee 
She believes ihiit our prolessioiutl responsthihl u*s sliouKI heyoiul the 
IraiiitUHutI scho«»l years aiul inelude t oneern tor presv hool pro^riif lis. 
iliiy lare centers, pediatrie elinus and varieit stnial a^^'ncy pro^^rams. 
How can tnir universities and seluu*! system stall iissist? We have not 
been invt>lved tti I)etri>it. 

She !>eHeves that elementary setuMil physical eihieatnui pro^rarns 
should be hix'dy intlivutuali/e<l an*i personali/eil with rhe acernl i>n 
guidance ttmards exploration, experimenlation and growth timards 
sell-awareness, liven in depressecl iTiul disadvaiM^iK^'^' I>etroft. we (iiul 
examples ot a lew superior programs where creative aedvities. intu^va 
tive eipjipment, oppt)rtu iiity tor ehiltl experimentation anil sell iliscovery 
exist, These schools are a pleasure to visit. I hat sueh schi>ols are not 
universal in Detroit is perhaps a retlectitm ot tlie tact that in the M)\, 
the heytlay ot supervision, we had 14 consultants in the tleld, T^Hlay we 
have one and she alMi has 4>ther responsibilities. Needless to say, s*nind 
theory inti> appropriate practice requires per sonnel tor continu<uis leatl 
ership ami evaluation. I'he unst>lve<l Ij^rTaTiclal problems ot my school 
system prohibit the assignment *>l such resources. 

I strongly support Dr. Jewett*s emphasis on enriehing the physical 
education enviri>nment . Schools should try to have *'games playeit on 
the saTul. in the sfn>w', on the ice, <ui a grassy slope, in tfie wiHHis." 
Ifictdentally » eveti tlH>ugh I re^iiained a beginning tultller, I remember 
using the vit>lin in my tlrst teaching assignment at a schinil adjacent to 
the Detrc>it Kiver. It was olten exhilarating to take a double section ol 
children to t>ur grassy playground and country tutdle tor [inritHls ai tolk 
ilancing and singing games. Several i>l t>ur teachers currently^use guitars 
in much the same way. 

Dr. Jewett believes the revolutit>n in seci>nilary school physical 
education will tV>cus on the persimal search tor the idtimate athlete. 
Perhaps the change will be accelerate<l by what 1 perceive as an over- 
saturation ot television sports to which we are being subjected. Are not 
these programs becoming somewhat stale, with stmie franchises tailing 
and the public beginning to turn away trom the all-tiK>-orten over- 
disciplined, ri>boti/ed and cliche-ridilen athletic respi>nses on view? 

Running is identified in the paper as the essence of most spi)rts 
and an excellent goal tor the guidance ot out-of-touch yt>uth through 
run-tor-awarcness programs to discover that running is its own reward. 
As an almost daily j<^>gi^cr. I like this expressit>n. 

rhe Council of C^ity-C'ounty Directors of AAHPHR, of which I am 
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II tnrrnluM, is ^iirrrtitlv slrcssiii^ (lir loiurpt 4>l "(iiiii pmmains iti 

ptivM^al rtltualion sinular t|^* cliosr tr(rricil U» in I )i IrsM tl's papri. 
ifluhului)^ thr \*>vallr4! i isk spoils ol link ^lituhui^;, skv <Ji\in^. sktiiiK. 

Cit'ot^r t foriard is .is staCiii^ lhat. II oiilv our snir^ l wviv 

to Ih- rf*<iiiiiril 111 siJiooi i( woiiltl hr scMnr form ol ilarur Ironi 
ntirscrv sih*H>l (tirou^h a Ph l> Miiltiolhmv Dctn^it has always had 
a ruh tra(litu>ii ot ilar^r. rloiurnlaiv ihron^^h hi^h si hoi»l Waviu' Stale 
I liiivfrsit V tias always priHlin^iil rxiitUiK tt^uhrrs with strong ilaiuc 
bac*k^ri>iifHls aiul w ^ontiiiur to ht intit troni (his (raunn^ It is nniul 
1^^>KK'"^K h> i ontrinplatc w tiat oiu* lull linu* ilaru r I'lliu adon i oonliiiator 
could acioruphsh ifi our scho*»l syslfiti What ]>ottfitial tor ctuncitlrnfal 
st>rciv lu-rdcil rihualion in iiiltuial phirahsrn throu^^h ilaiKtv 

In coiK*h|din^ my n'a<.tions, I wouUl hkr to conimrnt on iwt) 
issurs 1 tic lirsl is rctrrrctl to hy t >t Jcwctt m the category ol a ptvst 
sccofulary sclu>4>I unplicat ii>!i ot tier paper 1 he second is iin area i>t 
what 1 helieye is ol potential coik em tot the Aca<!emy w hich could 
contribtfte io the |>ri Wecl u>n * a nd imptoxetnrnt ol physical iilncation* 
proj^rams in iujr cities 

' ()n a recent yisit to a lar^t^ university canifius as a niemher id an 
evaluation team serving the National ( ouncil tor tht^ Accred itatu>n of 
leacher Iducation (N( All ), 1 louuil that the university was providinf^ 
an excellent pliysieal e<lucatum servue |>ro^ratii to (he general sludrnt 
bcxly all on a voluntary basis I acdilies appearetl to be v>veruse<l, 
iniplyuiji: tliat the university sfnMild consider some increase in facilities, 
equipment ami su[iplics as well as a >^rea1er increase m teacher ami 
leaclership services. Ifiis indeed became one ot my N( All recom- 
iTiemlations. ) 

The i>ther isMie relates to how mcredibly thtierenl lated and diverse 
tfie lielivery i>l etiucalional services is m our nation. This is botfi a 
stren>^4ti aiul a weakness. I he citus, in my imlf^ment need a self evalua 
tion approach and instrum^ent similar to lhat employed by N( A l l/. 
Perhaps the Academy can be challen>;etl to study such a possibility lor 
city physical education programs. 

In summary. Dr. Jewctt's paper has stimulateil my thinking; K^*<-'**<'y 
an<! I look Ibrwarti to sharing its insi)^hts with my teachers an<l admin- 
istrators in Detroit. 
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fn«>tr 4M liieir lr\\ ih.iri in ^ liibs l^r p r * >l in-, m > 1 1 1 t( .mis * I he* .inssvrrs 
,n I- niM ihltivull li» hiul \\t .ill kiu»\\ .i ^ oil*, t:* virn\ri\U\ sv>rnr 

when iIkH ti.i* T4sol\rM .i l>iiiU:tt ^itiruli In .unpul.itnu' a muiiM \]M>ft 

\\r a\\ In. lit! itir ih((»MU »>l kiMkln'. .nul ^ *t r » / r , 1 1 ^ m i s l>vt.istri^> 

.IS \\m'\ .lilt fcUWMt. (.» rnor tut In >oJ . (he fLi^; .irivl .i r!i.n tu i isrn 

hrh^Tr rh« liH.ii .!i\ui K Arut thru \\ r ri,.t*l tr.ifun sloni\ in 

iu-v\ \p,ip*M s tcllirik: us hiivv this . »t fluil MthUlh .ills pi^MiiiMTik; viiuritjst^M 
prn|i.ih!v thi chilli *it hurnhir p.ifrnls has h«M-n .i ( I |ii t li< .i t n I .i h<»l 
plopills .iIhI is h<itu: s^t>o<*i1 <o;uhr', 1 1 ^ ki>inp('lr Ml vv.t\s th.il r 

in Ji:h t i h .1 r 1 1 ,ih I V i m M * n i u ui > < )h \ n iti si \ ^ mj ^ »i ^ .i .h mi , i» m m r I !kui s i fti p tr 
Irttris ol inlrnt -u t iMirii' l« tf Ivsntr iIm milk ^.iMt'fis on tin kUthrn 
t.ihtis 

M*>\v rn.iti\ finits h.i\r v*. i- (mmhI (he st^rv thf ^ t h lu » fiMirnl 

tht' p.irtMils ot si>inr t»t t hr snj^Unl athlttt s \x> l>r i\tfiin<U s^^phis 
Hiatttl .ihoiit tht' opIhMi^s a\.iiKihlr to tluu i>MspTiru: 1 luMt v t >n\ ( -r s .i t k »m 
iMKs \otnrthinv* iikr tins VVrM \*>u know, ko.i^ft. luut a ^isit Mu* 

othrl ttiMn svMiu Mir fri«in stu li arul siu h ijni\rrMt\. .iml lu 

oftrftit ^ \f thrs pi>iril von m.i\ instil ^^ll.lU■^tt vornis to mint! 

t.Msh. vMr\. ilh;t;,il p »h ti>r p.iM-rits of .itfilrtr 'or .in\ v orii hi n.it !i>n o! fht* 
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(^iiiti- klr.irU. u! this .ik^c <»t .ihuruhiTur .nui ni.iss rn .i r k f f ui k: , ot 
.uiiplil K .11 ion ni.isN vulliin . ol rn um .unnirnt vaUirs (.irui rfvv.irds) 

piT fm**i t m soo t \ .1 ni .i t t'u r i n t c r v ol Ir l: ra t .i 1 h Ir ( k s is t ti r r .i I r rift i 

I sj)cak as a utn\crMt\ pri sulcnt . not as an expor t t»n tht- suhjCL t of 
iiilcrcollc^jatr sports ui Anurica Hut. Iiki' v\rr\ ottuT colk'i^o prcsi 
(icnt. I must rclv on \ou. ihc piA»tcssjonals . hu euidantr arttl Irailrrship 
in thr search lor rrniciiiVN h^ l^r wn^ni^s that .at; ni'^^ t hrcatrnin>^ 
aniatcunsfii anit itu' halarKo afui ilivrrsilv of inUTcoliok^iaTi' athletics 
and sp4»rt nn our r.ifiipusrs 
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Thejob does not encl at the gymnasium door or campus gate. It is 
not something that can even be limited to work within a single regional 
athletic conference. No, the. challenge is national and not only at the 
collegiate level. It must be met with concerted efforts on several levels. 

Quest for Professionalism and Ethics 

The first level, I sincerely believe, concerns the professionals— the 
people who have a vested interest in keeping amateur athletics truly 
amateur. Although no irony is intended ♦ we. must talk about profes- 
sionals in the context of amateur sports They are some of the members 
of groups such as the AmericTan Alliance for Health, Physical Educa-. 
tion, and Recreation • They are the men and women who dedicate their 
lives — and earn their living-^through the perpetuation, as well as the 
administration and coachings of amateur sports. 

It is their responsibility — as professionals— to keep their house in 
order. At present that is a difficult/ even impossible, assignment. Some- 
one once described the rules and regulations which guide most inter- 
collegiate athletics in this country as **being on a par with those 
commonly found on the back of insurance policies written in flood or 
earthquake prone areas or similar to those regulations promulgated by 
the Internal Revenue Service." 

Fine print, however, does not make for clear understanding. As 
Bob Timmons, head track coach at the University of Kansas has^said, 
'*The rules should be written in such a way that the true meaning of 
the rule is clear to everyone. If rules are written in such a way that it 
takes a lawyer to interpret them, they should be rewritten./^ 

What rules are we talking about? Surely, not the ones governing 
timekeeping and getting into the Guinness Book of World Records. We 
are talking about the rules of behavior — what some old-fashioned folk 
call **ethics." It is the code that states the difference between right and 
wrong. 

I believe professionals should have such a code. Certainly, in a 
nation that has undergone the trauma of Watergate, it should be 
possible for the professionals involved in amateur intercollegiate athfetics 
to draw up and agree to abide by such a code. 

Every professional group has some form of code. There are codes 
for doctors, l^iwyers, dentists, nurses, insurance actuaries, and so on. 
These codes are not just statements of noble sentiment and high pur- 
pose; they are statements of responsibility at the basic level of individual 
practice. They are codes of responsibility for those who work where the 
action is. 
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' The life of these codes do^ not end after they are agreed upon. 
Coach Timm'ons reached his conclusion about rules after a' suiy^^of 
NCAA coaches revealed that some did ^ot even have the organiz^jpi-s 
manual by which their own activities would be judged. AndjVftffpier' 
more, -rtiany of those who had it, djd not understand the j-ules^sanyway. 

What I, and I believe many others, think is necessary is a code 
that not only spells out the rules of agreed-upon conduct, but also 
.prescribes in equally clear terms the process by which the rules will be 
enforced- Such a process would preserve the rights of the accused and 
would assure fairness for all. To be effective, it should be administered • 
by a group that is absolutely, above suspicion and not part of any 
constituent organization or group, 1 would suggest an independent 
review board* composed of individuals of the stature and integrity of 
retired federal judges. Like a federal regulatory agency, it ought to have 

a separate staff to ferret out the facts. 

- ^ ^ •■ ■ ■- 

Beyond that, this regulatory body should have the power to make 
the rules living doctrine. Professionals should not be willing to blink or 
turn their heads when their own code of ethics is violated'* by some of 
their colleagues. Artyone who has grown up within our democratic 
system, with our legal and judicial systems, knows — yes, feels — that 
punishments should not only fit the c^rime but th^t only the guilty ' 
should be punished- \ 

Despite our knowledge and emotional attachment to these concepts 
as Americans, we still seem to practice something akin to mass punish^ 
ment in the area of intercollegiate athletics. Seventy-one years ago, the 
United States Army dishonorably discharged 167 soldiers, all blac|^ riien, 
for a frontier shooting in Brownsville, Texas-* President Theodore 
Roosevelt had them punished for their conspiracy of silence in refusing 
to testify during the investigation. The records of these men have since 
been cleared. In 1972, Secretary of the Army Robert F. Froehlke said, 
"the concept of mass punishment has for decades been contrary to 
Army policy and is considered gross injustice.*' The Army added that 
the Brownsville incident was the only documented case of its kind in its 
history. It is a good thing that the spokesperson was not examining the 
disciplinary policies of American intercollegiate athletics. 

Every reader of the sports pages knows that, under present condi- 
tions, when the rules are broken, students may suffer, teams may be 
penalized and institutions shamed. At the same time, the professionals 
involved — the coaches — simply get another job at another institution. 
That is why some of us have worked for reform in the relationships 
between conferences and national associations on the one hand* and 
colleges and universities on the other. 
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At an annual convention of the National Collegiate Association in 
Sa« Fraixcfiscb in 19^74, I strongly supported a proposal aimed at involv- 
ing — anp making responsible — the chief executive' officers of member 
institutions* The proposal required chief executive officers — presidents — 
to certtfy each year that their coaching staffs* ^ere in compliance with 
NCAA\egulations, At that time I sought to add a provision which 
would niiike ineligible for any NCAA-sponsored meet or tournament the 
team of individual competitors from an institution whpre, within the 
past -three years, a coach was employed who had violated the NCAA 
principles of ethical conduct. Under the parliamentary situation that 
proposal could not be voted upon. 

A year later there were 26 presidents — rather than only 1 or 2 at 
the NCAA meetings and we succeeded in getting a very similar proposal 
approved which provided for a two-year ban. In other words, institu- 
tions as well as the coaches and players — have a responsibility in regard 
to honesty and amateurism^ as well as the maintenance of balances — 
and not only crowd-pleasing — athletic programs. 

Earlier I suggested some of the problenas posed by parents as well 
as prospective student-athletes. I am convihced that there should be 
one National Letter of Intent administeredxoy the NCAA in which there 
is also printed a statement where paints and student-athlete alike 
certify that no* illegal recruiting inducement has been provi4ed. Should 
violations occur which later result in severe sanctions being levied 
against an institution's athletic program, perhaps a few well-placed 
and well-pyblicized civil damage ^uits against those who have partic- 
ipated in sil^ illegal activities would help assuring future compliance 
by other^x, ^^^"^^ 

We should include possible sanctions on the increasing number of 
agents — sometimes called advisers" or **just friends" — who seek to 
represent the student-athletes and to divert them from amateur status 
because of a monetary stake in their future. I believe the states should 
begin to license such agents and to require disclosure of the contracts 
(both written and oral) that they have entered into with student-athletes 
who have eligibility remaining in high school or college. These laws 
should have teeth. A few years ago, it was found that two unscrupulous 
**agents** were sending checks to various highly recognized basketball 
players across the country. When the student-athlete cashed this '-^^manna 
from Heaven-knows-where," he unknowingly committed himself profes- 
sionally and lost his amateur status. This fact was often unknown at 
the time to the athlete, but would have been known to the coach and 
director of a^letics if they had only been consulted. 

In California, there has been an attempt to remedy the matter. In 
1975, California Assemblyman. Fred Chel introduced legislation (AB998, 
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March 3, 1975) which, if enacted, would have required that recruitifig 
agents file for a registration certificate with the secretary- of state. Its 
implemehtation^-.would have prevented a tragedy such as the one that 
befell Villanova University in 1971. That vvas when the university had 
to forfeit its runner-up position in the National Collegiate Basketball - 
"Championship and return more than $66,000 in net receipts because, 
unbeknown to the university, one of its players, Howard Porter, had 
signed an American Basketball Association contract prior to his partici-4 
pation in the NCAA Tournament. Under the Chel legislation, such a 
contract would have beon filed with the institution and the student 
would have been able to disaffirm it within 10 days. If a contract were 
negotiated in violation of the legislation, it would be void and unen- 
forceable. A recruiting agent who failed to conform with the law would 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. The legislation cleared the California State 
Assembly, but failed in a committee of the, State Senate because Some 
senators feared it might creaffer^hti added ^'bureaucracy" in the office of 
Califo*nia's Secretary of State^ whose previous activist incumbent had 
recently become governor. 

From the standpoint of the university, I would argue that it is in 
the self-interest of some professional agents to Kja^ student-athletes lose 
their amateuf status in order that they migJ^Tfinancially benefit by 
representing them with a professional sport^xorganization. In my judg- 
ment, this constitutes conscious undermining of intercollegiate athletics 
and the* principle of amateurism for a seltlsh economic interest. It' is 
clearly not in the public interest nor often in the best interest of the 
student-athletes involved. Not infrequently these students leave school 
early to sign with a professional team. Headlines are made by their 
contract. However, a few months later tbey are cut from the profes- 
sional team with much less fanfare. The student has lost his amateur 
status and thus the opportunity to develop himself further as an athlete 
in a collegiate situatipn. Also he often loses interest in college and, 
remains unerhployed. ' ^C. 

College "athletics and professional sports both deserve better than 
to have a few such '*buzzard" agents covertly preying around campus 
gymnasiums. This legislation would at least give the university due 
notice that agents are in the vicinity, and the opportunity to protect 
student-athletes from having their playing opportunities severely limited 
by the transgressions of a few. 

Need for Greater Scrutiny by) the Sports Media 

We have heard much in recent years about investigative reporting 
by the press and media. Such probing reporting, however, seems 
limited to politics and government. It does not refer to the sports page 
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or sportscas't- Sports news generally remains "wins and losses" and the 
glorification of contract prices. .Little is said about the student-athletes 
who often never graduate. There are few reports of the players who are 
only briefly professional before they are discarded- to the lines of the 
unemploy^ and are but a distant memory to the educational establish- 
ment and 'the community which thoroughly used their talents. 

Due Process for Student- Athletes 

■ We need rules to protect the rights of student-athletes. The mem- 
bership of the NCAA has seemed jmore willing to make a commitment 
to ethical conduct than it has either to assure due process for student- 
athletes or to reduce the rising costs of intercollegiate athletics. 

First as to due process. At the 1975 NCAA conveiition, I proposed 
that a due process hearing be held by member institutions prior to 
deciding a student-athlete's eligibility, provided that the institution had 
established procedures for such matters of student discipline and sanc- 
tions in dealing with all of its other students. Knowing that this 
approach to treat student-athletes comparably with student-non-athletes 
would be suspect — especially in the middle of what might be a winning 
season — the proposal recognized that "in no case, shall such 'a hearing 
and final decision extend beyond more than 30 days from notification 
by the NCAA.*' But even that exception was to no avail- 
Referring to this proposal and the floor debate in the 19J6 case of 
Regents of the University of Minnesota, et al. vs. National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Qhief Judge Edward J. Devitt of the United States 
District Court in Minnesota commented, "Had it or some similar 
provision been included in the NCAA enforcement procedure so as to 
make crystal clear the hearing rights of student-athletes and the respect 
*such hearings must be accorded by NCAA, this unfortunate tonfronta- 
tion between the University of Minnesota and the NCAA might have 
been avoided." Earlier Judge Devitt had observed that "it apparently 
has not been fully appreciated by the NCAA that its member institu- 
tions have a dual -obligation to the NCAA and to the students" (p. 9). 

For either an institution or a national association to ignore the 
fundamental rights, of student-athletes in this age of due process is 
simply wrong, in matters of due process on campus, student-athletes 
must have the same rights accordfed every other student.^ 

But what of a student-athlete's rights beyond the canipus? What of 
that stildent's right to participate as he or she sees fit in athletic 
endeavors that are not under the sponsorship of the immediate institu- 
tion? Should we apply a different standard to that student because of 
membership on the track team than we would if membership was in the 
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university b^nd? Some Would conclude that we should, on the grounds 
- that we are providing an athletically related grant-in-aid and therefore 
tHe studtnt-athlete's first obligation must be to the institution. We also 
provide some music scholarships or grants: do we insist that after a 
student has performed in marching band at half-tig^^'^at he or she 
cannot participate in another musieal group such as a fiance band — 
with or without compensation — later that evening or on weekeihds? 
Both students have unique talents. I would agree that the first obliga- 
tion of an enrolled student should be to advance his or her educational 
welfare and to utilized his or her talents at the highest level to help 
teammates and not to harm his or her long-^erm individual interests. 
But who should decide where that balance is to be struck between the 
institution and outside opportunities for participation? \^ 

Dr. George F. Anderson, execiftive director of AAHPER, expressed 
it well when he noted in testimony prepared for the President's Com- 
mission on Olympic Sports that: ^ ^ 

What" must be done is to provide athletes with protection against being 
used as pawns in any power play by providing them with a '*BiIl of Rights" 
that would prevent any group from having or enforcing rules|6r regula- 
tions that would deprive an individual athlete the opportunity to participate 
in a club sport, open meet^ or'in national or international competition. 

The President's Commission recognized the value of this suggestion 
and the 1974 action of the U.S. Olympic Committee which provided for 
binding arbitration before the American Arbitration Association in the 
case of a dispute over the athlete's right to compete. After reviewing 
case after cage where various regional and national bodies had denied 
what it called** '*the essence of being an athlete — the right to compete," 
the Commission proposed that Congress enact '*An Act;: to Protect an 
Athlete's Right to Participate in Unrestricted Competition'* which 
would ipermit the amateur*athlete or the U,S. Olympic Committee on 
- the athlete's behalf to institutie a civil action in a federal district court to 
secure relief from denials of competition and which, by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties, would also permit the dispute to be submitted to a 
regional office of the American Arbitration Association. 

The Commission also recommended that the United States Oly^mpic 
Committee Charter be amended to require ''Group^A^' members of that 
bixiy to agree to such binding arbitration as S'trondition of member- 
ship. • • ^ 

The President's Commission correctly^ concluded that after an ap- 
propriate hearing, the particular educational institution at which an 
athlete is enrolled is in the best possible position to make an evaluation 
**regarding any confiicts between potential amateur competition at a 
national or international level" and '^the educational welfare of amateur 
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athletes who are students sLt such institution" or the need **to maintain 
and protect established sports programs ^during the reguFar season for 
each particular sport at such institutions/'' (See section on *'Athletes' 
Rights/' pp. 59-65 and appendix on **Draft Legislation Athletes' 
Rights/' pp. 139-140, in 'Volume P-of The Final Report of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Olympic Sports, 1975-1977,) 
^ * * . . ^ v.. 

The members of the American Alliahce for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation should take the lead irt^^ll of the relevant 
national athletic ^d sports associations in assuring that there is a 
commitment them to these recommendations which have been made 
by the President's Commission, Without your leadership, the student- 
athlete will continue to be a pawn in the hands of powerfully organized 
brokers, 

^; I I As we have seen with these internal and external pressures on 
ethics, due process and professionalism, amateur a^Ietics in America 
might be largely collegiate, but it does not operate in, an ivory tower. 
While it may try to be amateur, it is also certainly far frpm inexpensive. 

The Rising Costs of Intercollegiate Athletics ^ 

i 

Those of us in the NCAA do not have a good record in controlling 
costs. In August 1975, we held what has been referred to as a special 
**economy" convention in Chicago* We would probably have saved 
more money for pur programs if nlost of us had stayed home, Sirfb6 I 
assumed that jln this time of limited resources collegiate delegates "might 
be interested in economy, I suggested that over^ a three-year period we 
phase d9wn the maxi^num grant-in-aid awards in football from 105 to 
65. You can imagine how much support tjjat proposal received: only 
one-sixth of Division I supported it despite the evidence prior to the 
convention that showed most football .programs were deficit proposi- 
tions, Norval J. Ritchey, athletic director at the University of Oregon^ 
had estimated that 100 of the then 129 Division I schools were running 
deficits in football. The Los Angeles Times had concluded that only 10 
percent of the intercollegiate athletic programs were in the black. / 

The NCAA Council — composed of the intercollegiate athletic esi^b- 
lishment — sought to reduce the maximum football grants-in-ard from\ 
105 to 90, but it failed too. The '^economy" convention settled on -95 
grants-in-aid- And that is the limit that remains today despite hours of 
debate in later conventions, I might add that we knew we were in 
trouble when Division II increased its grants-in-aid from 45 to 60 
twenty minutes prior to the vote in Division I! 

' \ ■ 

But that does mean that many Division I member's dp not wish to 
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economize. They -do — but not on Jootball. It was only after great 
difficulty that a number oC us prevented the NCAA at its 1977 Conven- 
tion from further restricting the total number of grants-in-aid for all 
sports except football and basketball below 80. and also placing those, 
but not football or basketball grants, on a financial need only basi^/^ 

There is irony in this. Many of the more pa>*'erful football-playing 
Division I members of the NCAA have claimed^ that they want a 
balanced and diversified intercollegiate athletic program. In the last 
convention, a reorganization proposal in part was sought to reqognize 
such*^ diversity. But the stress was again on football rather than on the 
div^i^ity-^ of program and that-is- why the Division I non-football, but 
majoj basketball playing institutions buried within five minutes the two 
years of reorganization work which had been undertaken by some of 
the superpowers. 

I should point out that I am not opposed to intercollegiate foot- 
ball- In fact, I enjoy it. Long Beach, with its 55 to 60 football grants- 
in-aid, fairly regularly defeats Division I teams with 75 or more grants- 
in-aid. What I am suggesting is that with the quite proper demands for 
additional resources to support intercollegiate athletic opportunities for 
women and student-athletes in all sports other than football and bas- 
ketball, the football program must be* brought into a reasonable rela- 
tionship w'ith the goals and purposes of a balanced and diversified 
intercollegiate athletic program. 

I believe that the alumni, community supporters generally, stu- 
dents, and others will still turn out to see — or turn on a set to view — a 
football program funded by 65 to 75 grarUs-in-aid just as much as they 
will see or view one funded' dt the current '!raaximum of 95. Reducing at 
least 20 to 30 excess grants-in-aid in football so that those funds could 
be directed into other areas of sport poses exactly the same difficulties 
as does a reduction in nuclear missiles which would divert funds from 
military to civilian purposes. All the superpowers need .to agree to the 
standard and reduce on the same schedule if we are to alle%riate the 
present degree of suspicion and "overkill." 

A collision course is also underway within the NCAA and between 
the AIAW and NCAA over the question of whether student-athletes 
should receive more than tuition and fees unless that aid is based on 
recognized financial need criteria. At its 1977 Delegate Assembly, the 
Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women adopted a motion, 
effective August, 1978, "that financial aid based on athletic ability be 
limited to a value equivalent to tuition and fees, at each AIAW institu- 
tion." % 

In. the last two NCAA conventions, the. number of college and 
university presidents has increased from 2 in 1974 to 26 in 1975, to now 
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60 to 80 in 1976 and 1977. Most of these cam5>us chief executives have 
fought^ for the principle of athletic aid based oh need after tuition and 
fees. As you know, in 1976 we were able to force a roll call and came 
within five votes of llucceeding wit^iin Division 1. The battle is not yet 
over. \ 

NCAA. Television Plan 

Why is it, then, that such little progress has been- made? Because a 
-majority of Division I institutions have their football program under- 
written by the NCAA Television Contract and thus do not have to face 
fiscal reahty. Regrettably, too, many institutions in Division II and III 
have been apathetic with regard to their own self-interest as well as the 
long-run interests of amateur athletics generally. 

As a university president. who participates actively in the NCAA/ I 
knoW that those responsible for .intercollegiate athletic programs face 
nevv challenges as a result of Title IX. Funds must be found to guaran- 
tee women opportunities equivalent to what men h^ve traditionally 
received. It is in that context that we should review the NCAA televi- 
sion plan. 

According to the 1976 Television Committee Re parti 

The NCAA's participating members received $18 million ^vki television 
rights in 1976, under terms of the Association's agreement .witiV ABC-TV. 
Of that total, $540,000 was paid as rights fees for the Division 11 and III 
play-off games; $150,000 was paid tor rights to televise five NCAA 
championships, and SlSO.OdO was allocated for production costs and 
rights fees for telecasting two regular-season games of members of Division 

11 and two of Division III. (p. 7) 

I 

The committee report goes on to note that '*the remaining monies 
[over $17.1 million] were remitted in -full to the participating institu- 
tions under the terms of the contracts between the network and the 
individual institutions." 

Of the 716 NCAA member institutions, 472 currently field football 
teams (137 in Division 1; 131 in Division II, and 204 in Division III). 
Two-hundred and forty-four institutions do not play intercollegiate foot- 
ball. 

In the 1976 college football season, 52 different institutions ap- 
peared in the regular NCAA-TV series, 43 appeared in various types of 
exception and closed circuit telecasts tor a total of 95. Through various 
conference arrangements, revenue from the series was shared with 122 
institutions. Another way of viewing NCAA-sponsored television is that 
over the 25 years of network coverage, 138 institutions have appeared at 
least once, and 48 institutions have had 13 or more appearances. 

Ill 



Recently the Atlantic Coast Conference has expressed increasing 
concern with regard to many aspects of the NCAA Football^elevision 
Program. It agreed with the NCAA Division I Steering Committee that 
there has been tx tr^nd *Ao promote a television aristocr^icy /' The ACC 
correctly noted that the participation numbers, such as those 1 have 
previously cited ^ do not reflect the equities involved. It found that 10 
institutions t;eceived "almost one-third of the revenue derived from tele- 
vision during this six year period (1970-1975) and further, that 20 
institutions have r^eived 52 percent of that revenue/' The TV revenue 
can be substantial. Nr>tre Dame and Texas each received over $3 
million in television revenues during this peri^L Football pays. For 
some, \^ 

It is clear that the current NCAA television <^ontract is helping only 
a minority of the NCAA membership. It is not helping most football 
playing or most ^u>Ai-football playing schools. 

* > ' V > 

Just as football and basketball have^^ten provided a portion ot the 
revenue at the campus level to maif^Tatn a diversified and balanced 
intercollegiate athletic program, so should a portion of the increase in 
^Lhe pcpceeds^from the NCAA television contract be used tcyiinderwrite 
that program at the NCAA and campus level. Assuring the current 
base of /SI 7. 1 million to the institution whose football contests are 
lelevised^T— and even iidjusting that base tor inflation — I believe that the 
NCAA should first dedicate the incremental gain in its new contract to 
providing a national system of athletic insurance for all 225,000 stu- 
dent-athletes in 71h member institutions. X 

Second* the NCAA should use a portion of its increment in the TV 
contract to fund the full costs of transportation and living expenses for 
all tcani and individual competitors in all NCAA championships. 

I know there may be those among you who might think that -I have 
dwelled too long and pressed too hard on^cme of the negative aspects 
of intercollegiate athletics. However, I can^j^ot remain indifferent. I have 
seen the lives of too many young people scarred by indifference to the 
procedures that should govern the professionals who guide our amateur 
sports. 

We live in an age where bigness is sometimes confused with good- 
ness, where life experiences are reduced to the substance of too often 
dulling television shows. We cannot — certainly not in the name of 
amateurism and supposedly health -producing sportsmanship — simply 
allow student-athletes to be perceived as. products in an assembly-line 
factory. They are all human beings, not just meat on the hoof: Some 
may. indeed, end up in the brilliant glare of the winner^s circle. But we 
must be concerned with the tate of the rest. 
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NEW ACTIVE FELLOWS 1977 

PJjilip G. Gollnick 
^ James G. Hay 

Maxwell Howell 
Robert Singer 
Jack H. Wilmor^ 

NEW CORRESPONDING FELLOWS 1977 



Robert G. Glasstord 
John E. Kane 
Tetsuo Meshizuka 

RECIPIENT OF CITATION 
Thomas M. Vodola 

RECIPIENT OF THE HETHERINGTON AWARD 

Karl W. Bookwalter 

MEMORIALS 

Dorothy S. Ainsworth (1894-1976) 
Yoshihiko Kurimoto (1897-1973) 
Paul E. Landis (1899-1976) 
Cyrus Mayshark (1926-1976) 
Philip Smithells (1910-1977) 
Jurg Wartenweiler (1915-1976) 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

March 1977 



ACTIVE FELLOWS i97) 

1. Abernathy. Ruih, Ph D . <^I) 

Cfrecntree* Greenbank. 
Washington 98253 
(Winter— 80 Venetian Drive 5203. 
Dcbray ficach, Florida 33444) 

2. Aldrich, Anita. Bd,D.. {IS^J 

Physical Education U>r Women. 
Indiana University. 
Blo*>mington 47401 

3. Allen. Catherine L.. Ed.D.. (1571 

Boston Bouve College. 
Northeastern University. 
Boston. Massachusetts 02115 

4. Allenbaugh, Naomi. M.A., (199) 

t>09\ Riverside Dr . 
Powell. Ohio 4MX^S 

5. Alley, Louis E., Ph.D.. (185) 

207 Field House. 
University ot Iowa 
^ Iowa City 52242 

6. Ashton. Dudley. Ph.D.. (137) 

2070 F^astern Parkwav. 
Louisville. Kentucky 40204 

7. Barrow. Harold M.. Ph.D_ (216J 

Chaiiman. Department 
Physical Education. 
Wake Forest University. 
Winston - Salem , 
North Carolina 27109 

Beyrcr. Mary K.. Ph.D . <2l^J 
School i>f Health. 

Physical Flducation and Recreation. 
The Ohio State University. 
Columbus 43210 

9. Blvth. ( arl S.. Ph.D.. 2(K) 

[^vpartmenl Physical Fducatit>n. 
University t^t North Carolina, 
C hapel Hill 27514 

10. Bosco, James S.. Ph.D.. (218) 

Chairman. Division ot Health. 
Physical Education and Recreati(^n. 
^ Cahfornia State L^nivorsity. 

Sacramento 958)9 



11 BroekhotT. Jan, Ph.D., (244} 

College ot Health. Physical 
Fl<:lucatu>n and Recreation, 
L'niyersity of Oregon. 
Eugene 97403 

12. Burke, Roger K.. Ph.D,. (2^1) 

- IX'partment of Pfiysical Education, 
. University ii\ Stiuthern California. 

Lov Angeles 90(X)7 

13. Bvler, Ruth V., Ed.D., (186) 

8 Winchell Drive, 

Kensington, Connecticut 06037 

14. Burt. John J., Ph.D., (219) 

College tif Physical Education, 
Recreation and Health, 
Llniversity of Maryland, 
College Park 20742 

15- Clarke. David H.. Ph.D., (220) 

Department of Physical Education, 
University of Maryland, 
Colltge Park 20742 

16. Clarke. H. Harrison, Ed.D., (96) 

School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 
University of Oregon 
Oregon 97403 

17, Clifton. Marguerite, Ed.D., (177) 

Women's Physical Education 
Department , 
Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 47906 

IK. Cotiper. Joh/i M., Ed.D.. (173) 
School of HPER, 
Indiana University. 
Bloomington 47401 

19. Creswell. William. Jr. Ed,D., (178) 

College of Physical Education, 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign 61820 

20. Cureton, Thomas K., Ph.D., (1I9> 

501 F2ast Washington Street, 
Urbana. Illinois 61801 
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21 Davis. ElwcKKl Crai>?. Ph D , (*^2) 

Department of Physical Eulucation. 
California State University, 
NorthhdKC ^1324 

22. Dcach. Dorothy Frances, Ph 13 . (2(>M 
1267 Riviera Dnvc, 
Temple, Arizona 852H2 

2^. Ecken, Helen M. Ph D , (245) 

Department of Physical Education, 
University <:>f Cahf(*rn la , 
Berkeley 9472() 

24. Eyier, Marvin H.. Ph D.. <202) 

College of Physical Edacation. 
Recreation and Health. 
University of Maryland, 
' College Park 21)742 

25. Fleming. Gladys Andrews, fid.D.. (231) 

School of Education, 

Virginia Commonwealth University, 

Richmond 232(X) 

26. Florio, Aunelio E. . Ed .D,, (226) 

College of Physical Education, 
Department of Health and 
Safety Education. 
1 17 George Huff Gymnasium. 
University t^f ITlinois. 
Champaign 61820 ^ 

27. Forker. Barbara E.. Ph D . (232) 

Depanment of Physical Etiucan<.)n 

for Women . 

Women's Gymnasium. 

Iowa Stale University, 

Ames 5<yO\0 

28. Fox, Margaret G., Ph.D., (145) 

Halsey Gymnasium. 
University ot Iowa, 
lox^a City 52242 

2^. Fraleigh, Warren P., Ph.D.. (221) 

Department of Physical Education, 
University of New York, 
Brix:kport 14420 \ 

.W, Frost, Reuben B., Ph.D., (187) 
I 171 Tinkham Road, 
Wilbraham. Massachusetts (>1C><^5 

31, Geddes, David B.. Ph.D., (195) 
Vice Chan^Ilor for 
Academic Affairs. 
Lamar University, 
Beaumont. lexas 77710 
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35. 



Ph D , <248> 



(iollmck. Philip (j 
] l(j C tK)kc HalK 
Uni\crsit> ot Mmncsuta. 
Mmncapolis 55455 
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Hanson, MargR- K . Ph.D . ( 
AAHPEK NEA Center. 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N.W., 
Washington. DX 220.V> 

Hav. James (, , PhD.. (249^ 

Field House. U'nivcrsity of Iowa, 
Iowa ( ity. Iowa 52242 

Hayes, Eii/abeth, F:d.D.. (203) 
IX-partment of Ballet and 
Modern Dance. 
The Unoersity of Utah, 
S^lr I aite Ctty 84 I 1 2 

Heusner. Wdliam H., Ph D.. t2lO) 
Department of Health, 
Phvsical F-ducation and Recreation. 
Michigan State University, 
F:ast l-ansing 48823 

Hi)lbriK)k, Leona. Ed.D.. (174) 
Box 31 K, B , 

Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah H4W2 

Howell, Maxv^cll. Fxl.i:),, (250) 
IX-an. Ctillege ot 
Protessional Studies, 
C ahfornia State University, 
San Diego ^2115 

Hubbard. Alfred W.. Ph.D,, (ISO) 
301a Huff Gymnasium. 
University of Illinois. 
Champaign <ilH20 

Humphrey, James H., Ph. 13,, (179) 
t)l{)8 St, Andrews Place. 
C ollege Park, Maryland 20740 

Ismail, A. H.. Ph.D., (23^J 

Physical Education Department, 

Lambert P'ieUi house, 

Purdue University, 

West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

Jaeger, Floisc M.. Ph.D.. (223) 
SchtH>l of I'hysical Education. 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 55455 

Jernigan, Sara Staff, M.A., (227) 
f>23 North Chert>kee Avenue. 
Deland, Fh>nda 327(K) 
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44. Jcwctt, Ann E., Ed.D., (180) 

160 Gate wood Place » 
Athens, Georgia 30601 

45. Johnson. Perry b!. Ph.D.. (211) 

2637 Dcnsmore Drive, 
Toledo. Ohio 43606 

46. Johnson, Warren R.. Ed.D., (164) 

Preinkcrt Field Hoilse. 
University of Maryland, 
College Park 20740 

47. Keogh. Jack F., Ph.D., (238) 

Department of Kinesiology » 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 90024 

48. Kleiman, Seymour. Ph.D., (239) 

School of Health. 

Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus 43210 



56. 



57, 



58. 



49. 



50- 



51, 



52. 



53. 



KrolU Walter, P.E.D., (228) 
Women's Gymnasium 21, 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 01002 

Lawthcr. Ethel Martus, M.S.. (212) 
Seapath Towers 106. 
304 ^^Tauseway Drive, 
Wrightsville Beach, 
North Carolina 28480 

Ley, Katherine L. Ph.D.. (204)f 
State University College. 
Cortland. New York 13045 

Liba. Marie R.. Ph.D., (205) 

Department of Physical Education 
for Women, 

California State University, 
San Jose 951 14 

Locke, Laurence F., Ph.D., (240) 
School of Physical Education, 
Boydon Gymnasium, 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 01CX)2 



59, 



60. 



61. 



62, 



63. 



54. 



Lockhart. Aileene S.. Ph.D., 
1314 Windsor Drive. ^ 
E>enton. Texas 76201 



(147) 



55. Logan. Gene A., Ph.D., (188) 

Department of Physical Education, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 90007 



64, 



65. 



66. 



Lucas. John A.. Ph.D.. (241) 
61H South Frascr Street, 
State College, 
Pennsylvania 16801 

Masscy. Benjamin H.. Ph.D.. (165) 
213 HutT Gymnasiums- 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign 61820 

Massey. M. Dorothy, E.D.. (196) 

Department of Physical Education 
for Women. 

University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston 02881 

McCraw. Lynn W.. Ed.D,, (189) 
4202 Edgemont Avenue, 
Austin. Texas 78731 

McCristal, King J., Ed.D,, (152) 
Huff Gymnasium. 
University of Illinois. 
Champaign 61820 

McCue> Betty Foster. Ph.D., (213) 
Chairman. School of Health* 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
University of Oregon, 
Eugene 97403 

McNeely. Simon A.. M.S., (153) 
U.S. Office of Education, 
OAC/BESE, 
Room 2010, 
FOB -6. 

Maryland Avenue, S,W., 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Michael, Ernest D., Jr., Ph.D.. (242) 
Department of Ergonomics and 
Physical Education. 
University of California, 
Santa Barbara 93106 

Miller, Ben W., Ph.D., (59) 

Department of Physical Education, 
Univei^jty of California, 
Los Angeles 90024 

Miller, Donna Mae. PhfD,, (190) 

Department of Physical Education, 
^ University of Arizona. 
Tucson 85721 

Mitchem. John C. Ph.D.. (229) 
321 Ryder Road. 
Manhasset. New York 11030 
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67. Montoyc, Henry J.. Ph.D , (14«) 

School of HPEli, 
^ University of Tennessee, 

KnoxviUc 37916 

68. Mordy, Margaret A , Ph.D., (224) . 

Department of Health, Physical 
Education and Rfetreation. 
University of North Carolina*^ 
Greensboro 27412 

69. Morehouse, Laurence E., Ph.D., (115) 

University of California, 
Men's Gymnasium 206, . 
Los Angeles 90024 

70. Morgan, William P.. Ed.D.. (233) 

Department of Physical Education 
for Men. ^ 

University of Wisconsin. 
Madison 53706 

71. Mott, Jane A , Ph.D., (171) 

College of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, 
Texas Woman's University. 
Denton 76204 

72. Nelson, Richard C. Ph.D., (225) 

Professor of Physical Education, 
Pennsylvania State University. 
University Park 16802 

73. Nixon, John E., Ed.D.. (167) 

School of Education. 
Stanford University. 
Stanford, California 94305 

74. Oermann. Karl C. H,. Ph.D, (162) 

. 160 Trees Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15228 

75. Phillips, Madge, Ph.D.. (234)"* 

^ Department of Physical Educatipn, 

University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 37900 

76. Rarick, Lawrence. Ph.D.. (142) 

103 Harmon Gymnasium. 
University of California. 
Berkeley 94720 

77. Sapora. Allen. V., Ph.DT, (247) 

104 Huff Gymnasium, 
University oT Illinois. 
Champaign 61820,. 



78. Schneider. Elsa, M.S,, (154) 

U.S. OITice of Eilucation, 
Department of HEW, 
.400 Maryland Avenue, S,W,, ^ 
Washington. D.C, 20202 

79, Scott, M. Gladys, Ph.D., (84) 

Halsey Gymnasium, 
. University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 52242 

80 Scott. Phebc M., Ph.D., (235) 

Department of Health. Physical 
Education and Recreation, 
Illinois State University, 
^ Bloomington-Normal 61761 

81. Shea, Edward, J., Ph.D., (214} 

Chairman. Department of 
Physical Education, 
Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale'62901 

82. Srlls, Frank D., Ph.D., (175) 

East Stroudsburg State College, 
East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 18301 

83. Singer. Robert N., Ph.D.. (251) 

Director, Division of 
Human Performance 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee 32306 

84. Slater Hammel, Arthur T.. Ph.D., (198) 

School of HPER 179, 
Indiana University. 
Bloomington 47401 

85. Sloan, Muriel R,, Ph.D., (230) 

Department of Physical Education 
for Women, i 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 53705 

86. Smith, Hope M., Ph.D,, (207) 

Purdue University. 

West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 



87. 



Spears, Betty. Ph.D., (236) 

Department of Physical Education 
for Women^ ^ 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 01002 



88. 



Tipton, Charles M.. Ph.D, 
204 Lexington Avenue. 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 



(215) 
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89. Trocstcr, Carl A.. Jr.. Ed.t).. (125) 

10917 Mariner Drive.' 
Oxon HilL Maryland 20022 

90. Ulrich, A. Celeste. Ph.D.. (182) 

Department of HPER, 
University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro, 27412 

9\. Van Huss. Wayne. Ph D . (191) 
Human Energy Laboratory. 
^ — Mt«ngan State University. 
East \ansing 48823 

92. WnnlcrT^aryhclcn, Ph.D.. (243) 

Box ci53. 

SoutjKern Methodist University. 
^ pallas. Texas 75275 

93. Weiss, Raymond A., Ph,D., Ed.D. (149) 

1665 Hanover Street, 
Tcantxrk. New Jersey 07666 

94. Willgoose. Carl E.. Ed.D.. (183) 

Boston University, 
Boston 02215 

95. Wilmorc. Jack, <252) 

Department of Physical Education. 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson^ 85721 

96. Yoho. Robert O.. Hs.D.. (136) 

Indiana State Board of Health. 
1330 West Michigan Street. 
lndtanap>olis 46206 

97. Zeigler, Earlc F.\ Ph.D.. (184) 

Dtlfan. Faculty of 

Physical Education, 

118 Thomas Hall. 

The University of Western Ontario. 

London 72. Canada 



FELLOWS EMERITI (59) 

L Anderson, C. L., (130) 
Dr.P.H.. MG 222, 
Oregon State University, 
Corvallis 97331 

2, Baker, Gertrude M.. Ed.D.. (143) 
2663 Tallant R|pad, 
Santa Barbara, California 93105 



3. Baike, Bruno. Ph.D.. (193) 

Crest ha us, 

P. O.^Box 630, 

Aspen, C olorado 81611 

4. Hookwalter, Carolyn. E<I.D., (109) 

R.R/>i^l. 
► Unionville, Indiana 47468 

5. B(K>kwalter, Karl W., Ed.D.. (95) 

R.R. ft\ 

Unionville. Indiana 47468 

6. Brt>er. Marion R,. Ph.D.. (144) 

17441 Plaza Ccrado #113. 
San Diego. California 92128 

7. Br^>wncll, Clifford L. Ph.D.. (46) 

25 Woodford Road. 
Avon. Connecticut. 0^>O01 

8. Byrd, Oliver E.. Ed.D.. M.D.. (103) 

School of Education. 
Stanford University, 
Stafiford. California 94305 

9. Cassidy, Rosalind, Ed.D.. (40) 

Casa Dorinda. 

300 Hot Springs Road, 

Montccito. California 93108 

10. Cobb. Louise, Ph,D,. (99) 

475 Vermont Avenue, 
Berkeley; California 94707 

11. Dcrryberry, Mayhew, Ph.D.. (80) 

1998 Broadway, Apt. 904. 

San Francisco. California 94109 . 

12. Drew, A. Gwendolyn, Ph.D., (158) 

12 Colonial Hills Parkway, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63141 

13. Ellfeldt. Lois Eltzabeth. Ph.D,, (209) 

1255 Bluebird Canyon Drive. 
Laguna Beach, California 92651 

14. Espenschade, Anna S., Ph.D.. (77) 

3068-A Via Serena North. 
Laguna Hills, California 92653 

15. Evans, Ruth D., Sc, in P.Ed.. (73) 

33 Smithfield Court, 
Springfiefd. Massachusetts 01108 

16. Friermood. Harold T., Ed.D.. (138) 

3030 Park Ave. (2W.16), 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 06604 
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17. Glassow. Kuth B.. M.A.. (H8) 

6 Heritage Circle, 
Madison. Wisconsin S.\7\\ 

18. Hazclton, Helen. M. A.. (12,1) 

8 High Street. 

Turners Falls, Massachusetts 01376 



19, 



20. 



21. 



22. 



25- 



26. 



27. 



28. 



H'Doubler, Margaret N. (48) 

(Mrs. Wayne Claxton). M.A.. 
4880 KT Drive 
Tucsqn, Arizona 

Hcin, Fred V.. Ph.D.. (100) 
755 Wingate Road. 
Glen Ellyn. Illinois 60137 

Henry, Franklin H., Ph.D., (94) 
103 Harmon Gymnasium, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 94720 

Hjeltc. George, M.S.. (49) ^ 
1075 East Ocean Blvd.. 
Long Beach, California 90802 



23, Hodgson. Pauline. Ph.D.. (87) 
2067A Via Serena North* 
Laguna Hills« California 92653 



24. Hoymati* Howard S,, Ed.D. 
Hu^g Gymnasium. 
University of Illinois, 
Champaign 61820 



(113) 



HudJster, Laura J., Ph.D.. (126) 
606 South Ridgeway Street, 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Jackson. C, O.. Ed.D . (104) 
1004 South Foley, 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 

Kelley. Elizabeth. Ph.D., (86) 
1056 Crcston Road, 
Berkeley, California 94708 



Kistler, Joy W., Ph.D.. (105) 
Central Methodist College, 
Fayette, Missouri 65248 

29. Kozman. Hilda Ph.D., (90) 

15 Sotelo Avenue, 
Piedmont, California 94611 

30. Larson. Leonard A., Ph.D., (64) 

Department of Physical Education 
for Men, 
. University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 53706 . 



31 



32. 



UiSalle. l>ornthy M,. luLD.. (78) 
C\iiu>o HtU Farm, 
MilUmHik, New York 1 25V45 

l^iwther. John l>.. A.M. (170) 
Sea path Towers. I()6. 
.104 Causeway Drive, 
Wrightsvillc Beach. 
North Carolina 28480 



33. 



Lee. Mabel. LL.D.. D.P.E.. 
2248 Ryons Street, 
Lincoln* Nebraska 68502 



(30) 



34. Luehring, Frederick W., Ph.D., (65) 

314 North Chester Roatf: 
Swarthmorc* Pennsylvania 19081 

35. Lynn, Minnie L., Ph.D., (140) 

1926 N. Market, F2, 
^ Canton, Ohio 44714 



V 

' 37. 



38. 



39. 



40, 



41. 



42. 



43. 



44. 



45. 



Manlcy, Helen, M.A.\ (75) 

1K2 Colonial Hills Parkway, 
Sl Louis, Missouri 63141 

McDonough, Thomas ScD,, (107) 
512 Emory Circle^ Northeast, 
Atlanta. Georgia 303O7 

Messcrmilh. Lloyd L.. Ed.D.. (161) 
3513 Purdue Street. 
Dallas. Texas 75225 

Metheny. Eleanor. Ph.D.. (67) 
6625 Spring Park ^14, 
Los Angeles, California 90056 

Mitchell. Elmer, Ph.D., (26) 

Lutheran Retirement Home, 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 

Mohr. Dorothy R,, Ph.D., (166) 
3046 Notre Dame Drive, 
Sacramento, California 95826 

Moore. Elizabeth, Ed,D., (197) 
768 Druid Circle. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70808 

Moss. Bemice R., Ed.D.. (98) 
1942 Berkeley Street. 
Salt Lake City. Utah 84108 

Mueller, Grover, M.S.. (.133) 
637 Playhouse Road* 
Melbourne. Florida 32901 

Murray, Ruth. M.A., (141) 
8900 East Jefferson. 
Detroit, Michigan 48214 
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46. 



47. 



Ncitson, Niels P.. Ph.O.. 
Physical Education, 
University of Utah. 
Salt Lake City 841 12 



Nordly, Carl L,, Ph.D., (74) 
45 Margerita Road, 
Berkeley. California *M707 

48. Nyswander, CH>rothy B, (54) 

(Mrs. Palmer), Ph D., 
28 Beverly Road, 
Berkeley, California ^707 

49. Obertcuffer, Dclbcrt. Ph.D., (^7) 

337 West Seventeenth Avenue, 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 

50. Rathbone. Josephine L. (68) 

(Mrs. Korpovich). Ph.D,, 

225 Norfolk Street. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 01109 

51. Rugcn, Mabel E., Ph.D^, (69) 

2800 Brockmdn Boulevard,, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

52. Shaw, John, E.D., (128) 

R.D. #2, 

Jamesville, New York 13078 

53. Skubic, Vera, Ph.D., (206) 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara, California 93106 

54. Smith, Sara Louise, Ed.D., (181) 

P. O. Box 622, 
Bowdon, Georgia 30108 

55. Stalcy. Seward C, Ph.D., D.Sc. (56) 

31 Timber Hills, 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

56. Van Dalen, E>eobold B., Ph.D., (155) 

Harmon Gymnasium #103» 
University of California, 
Berkeley 94720 



57. 



58. 



Vcrhulst, Lucille H., M.A., (168) 
5330-O Bahia Blanca, 
Laguna Hills, California 92653 

Mlson, MaVjor^e, U., Ph.D., (192) 
7646 Hampsfldpe Avenue, North, 
Brooklyn ParK^^ 
.'!jyf inne^polis, S^nnesota 55428 

Wilson, Ruth M., M.S., (169) 
17444 Plaza Cerado #1 13, 
San Diego, California 92128 




ASSOCIATE FELLOWS (22) 



1. Allman, Fred L., Jr., M.D,, 

Suite 1 100, 

First National Bank Buildings 
615 Peachtrec St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 303O8 

2. Bank, Theixlorc Paul, M.A,, 

76 220 Zuni Road, 
Indian Wells* California 9 

3. Brown, Ethel G. (Mrs Rollin),*n 

1711 Massachusetts Avenue^ 
Washington, D C. 20036 

4. Brown* Roscoc C, Jr,, Ph.D., 

Director, Institute of 
Afro-American Affairs. 
New York University* 
10 Washington Place, 
New York, New York 10003 

5. Brown, Vergil Kenneth 

(Address Unknown) 

6. Buskirk, Elsworth Robert, 

216 South Hunter Avenue, 
State College, 
Pennsylvania 16801 

7. Conrad, C. Carson, 

Suite 3030, Donohue Building, 
400 Smith St., S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

8. Dill. Davtd B., Ph.D.. 

Desert Research Insititutc, 
Nevada Southern University, 
Date and Elm, 
Boulder City, Nevada 89005 

9. Evonuk, Euge*he, Ph.D., 

School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 
University of Oregon, 
Eugene 97403 

10. Fox, Samuel M., HL M.D., 

School of Medicine, 

George Washington University, 

Washington D.C. 20(X}5 

11. Greenwood, Edward D.. M.D., 

The Menninger Foundation, 
Box 829, 

Topcka, Kansas 66601 
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12. Hcllcbrandt. Frances A.. M.D., 
1862=.15 River?(kie Drive, 
Columbus. Ohio 4.1212 

\.\. Hill. A. v., Sc.D., F R.S., 
University Collei^c. 

^owcr Street, 
>ndon, W.C. 1. Fnglund 

14. Jacobson, Edmund, M.D., 

Laboratory for Clinical Physiology, 
55 East Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinoi^i 60602 

* 

15. Krogman, Wilton M.. Ph.D.. 

K, Cooper Institute for 
Research. Education, and 
Rehabilitation of the Lancaster 
Cleft Palate Clinic. 
24 N. Line St.. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 17602 

16. Kruscn. Frank, M*D. 

(Address Unknown) 

17. Lowman, Charles Leroy, M.D.* 

2400 S. Flower Street, 

Iajs Angeltrs. California 90007 

18. LQsohen, Gunther, Ph.D,. 

Department of Sociology, 
University of Illinois. 
Urbana 61820 

19. Martikaihen, A. Helen. Sc.D., 

Chief of Health Education. 
World Health Organization, 
1211, Geneva 27. 
Switzerland 

20. O'Shea. Harriet, Ph.D,, 

6 High Street, 

Turners Falls, Massachusetts 01376 

21. Rusk, Howard A.. M.D., So^B., LL.D., 

College of Medicine, 

New York University. 

New York, New York 100\t>^ 

22. Ryan. AlWri. J , M.D., 

5800 Jeff Place. 

Edina, Minnesota 55436 



CORRFSPONDING FELLOWS (5«) 

1. AltriKk, Karl Hermann, Ph.D., 
7(>6 c;erlinK<?n» 
Teurc Murtalweg 12, 
Koln, West Germany 

2. Antonclli, Fcrruccio, M.D.. 
Via Delia Camilluccia 195. 
(X>135 Rome, Italy 

3. Asmusscn, Hrltng, Ph.D.. 
Laboratory for Theory of Gym- 
nastics, 

University of Copjcnhagen. 
32, Juliane Maries Vej.. 

Copenhagen. Denmark 

>k 

4. Azuma. Toshiro. M.D., 
19-35. 1-Chomc. Sanno, Ota-ku, . 
Tokyo, Japan 

5. Barbosa Lcite, Joao, 
Director of Division of Physical 
Education, 

National Department of Education 
of Ministry of Education 
and Health. 
Rio Dc Janeiro. Brazil 

6. Bertram, Agnete, t 
Danstrupvei 5, 
Copenhagen. Denmark 

7. Brest, Enrique C. Romero, 
Uruguay 1252, 
20 piso Department D. 
Buenos Aires, Republic Argentina 

8. Brest, Gilda. Mrs.. 
^ Uruguay 1252, 

20 pis*i Department D, 

Buenos Aires, Republic Argentina 

9. Briggs, George F** 

National Council. YMCA, 

57 Ranvi Crescent. Khandallah. 

Wellington 4, New Zealand 

10. Chnstensen, E, Hohwu. M.D., 

Gysiologiska Institutionen. f 
KungI G3rmnastiska 
Centralinstitutet, 
Stockholm. Sweden 

11. Crabbe. Marie T., C.B-E., J.P.. 

LaMoye Moulihct, 

St. Martin's BuemseyC 1, England 
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12. Cmxatto. Hector, M.D., 

ln!&tituto dc luiucacton FUicu. 
LJnivcrsidad dc Chile. 
Casilla 2427. 
Santiago. Chile 

13. Davila. Hnriquc» 

h^tional Director of 

Physical Education, 

Sports and Rccreaiion of Hcuador. 

Quito, Ecuador 

14. OeKomano. Jorge, M<L>.. 

Hospital de Ninos, 
Lima, Peru 

15. Diem, Liselotl. Hurn.D., 

5022 Junkersdcfci;, 
Blumenalle 24, 
Koln, West Gemiany 

16. Edwards. F. Lieut. SJ., 

Station Physical Fitness Officer, 
R. A. F., Ambala. India, 
Command, India 

17. Eyquem, Marie Thcrcsc. 

34 Rue deChateaudun, 
Paris 9. France 

18. Foster* Miss Ruth. 

School of the Arts, 
Dortington, Totnes, England 

19. Glassford, Robert G,, Ph.D., 

5804-143A Street. 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

20. Gonzales, Dr, Felio Angel. 

3120 S.W. 19th Terrace* 
Miami, Florida 33145 

2L Hcbbelinck, Marcel, 

Professor in Human Biometry and 
Movement Analysis. 
Jrije Universitcit, 
Brussels, Belguim 

22. Imamura, Yoshio, 

Professor of Physical Education. 
Tokyo University of Education, 
Japan 

23. Jokl, Emst, M,D 

Department of Physical Education, 
University of Kentucky* 
Lexington. Kentucky 40506 



24, Jo%t;ph, Shri, P M,. 

l^ikvhmihal Colic gt* of 
Physital Fdination. 
(fwalior, India 

25. Kane, John E.. Ph.D.. 

Professor of Physical F'ducation. 
Univcr^ity of Windsor. 
Windsor Ontario, C anada 

2(1. Kcnyon, Cicrald S., Ph.D.. 

University of WatcrUm, 
WatcrUH>, Ontario, Canada 
* 

21, Krai, Professor Jiri A., Dr. Sc., 
Director. Prague I, 
Purkyovtt 11, Czechoslovakia 

28. LjiCava. CJuiscppe, Dr., 

vis Flaminia Nuova 2^), 
Rome, Italy 00191 

29, Lc Maistre, E, H., 

Department of Education, 
The University of Sidney, 
Sidney, N.S.W.. Australia 

.K). Major. E., 

24 HtKlgson Avenue, 
Moortown, Leeds 17. England 

Margaria, Rodolfo, M.D,, 
Via Mangialli 32, 
Milano, Italy 

32. Marinho, Incmil, Pcnna 
(Address Unknown) 

33- McDonald, Alexander, 

' Queen's University of Belfast. 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 

34, McDonald. Mrs. A. L. 

(Kathleen Gordon), 
62 Arthur Circle. 
Forest. Canberra, 
Australian Capitol Territory 

35. Mcintosh, Peter C, M.A., I.L.E.A, 

College of Physical Education, 
16 Paddlington Street. 
London W 1. England 

*36. McPartlin, G. A.. C.C.P.E,, 
70 Brompton Road. 
London, SW 31 Ex, England 
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M. Mrsht/ecka. IcUiio. Ph l> . 

441, Yata-machi, Ya^tui^i shi, 
Shimanc-Kcu, Japan 

M. Metcall. Alan, Ph.D., 

Proicxvi>r of Phy\icu1 iutucatU>n. 
Univcntity of Wind%t)r, 
Windsor, Ontario^ Canada 

Mihovilovic, Moro A,, Kumiciccval. 
41(KK) Zagreb. 
Yugoslavia 

4<). Mo. John, M.P.H.. 

I\ing Hua University, 
Pckiit^ West. 

People's Kcpubltc of China 

4t. Nel, H. Isahellc, 

Department of Physical liducation, 
Stcllenbosch University ^ 
Stcnenbt>sch » South Africa 

42. d'Oliveira, Antonio Leal. 

Av. S de Outubro, 

SOrcD,, 

Faro, Portugal 

43. Paleolo^ofi. Kleanthis. 

Fion* Director. Natiimal Academy 
of Physical Education, 
Minoos St. 4, 
Athens (406), Greece 

44. Plcwcs, Di>ris W.. Ed.D., 

520 WcllinKton Street. Apt. 807. 
London. Ontario. Canada 

45. Powell. John T.. Ph.D. 

Director. Schtxil of 
Physical Education. 
University of Oyelph, 
Ontario, Canada 

46. Rijsdorp. Klaas. P.E.D.. 

Professor Department of 
Gymnology » 
University of Utrecht. 
Utrecht, The Netherlands 

47. Strydom, Nicholaas B.. Ph.D., 

Chief, Applied Physiology Division, 
Human Sciences Laboratory. 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
' Chamber of Mines, 
P. O. Box 809. 
Johannesburg, South Africa 



4H. 



S/ynuc/ek. Otto» Dean, 

I he Inteniiiliiiiial Olympic 
Acutlcmy. 
4 Kapsali Street , 
Alhcn\ L^H» (ireece 



4V 



Ian, (ieorge, <i.. M.A-. 
lO.W A1varadi> Street, 
Manila, Phillippines 

lung* ShoU'Vi, 

c/o Miss W . Y. Kuang, 
Efank of China, 
KOI Naking Koad. 
Shanghai. 

People's Republic of China 

SI. Vanek, Miroslax, Dr., 
Fakclta lelcsnc 
Vychouya a Sportu. 
Uje/d 450. 

Iim)7 Prahal-Mala Strana. 
C/.cc hos lova k i a 

52- VejchtKla, Ambros, M.P.E,, 
Praha HI, 

Valdstyhsky Palac Ministcrstvo, 
Skolstivi, Prague, C/.echoslovakia 

S3. Webster, C. Muriel, C,S,P., 
Anstey College of 
Physical Education, 
Sutton-Cotdtleld, 
Birmingham, England 

M. Wtllce. Albert W,, 

Director. Department of 
Physical Education, 
University of Melbourne. 
Parkville. Victoria, Autralia 3052 

55. Wills. Mr. Dudley R,, 

Superintendent of 
Physical Education. 
Department of Education, 
Private Bag, 

WeMington, New Zealand 

56. Wu, Wen-Chung. 

Director of the Graduate School of 

Physical Education, 

National Taiwan Normal 

University. 

Taipei, Taiwan, 

Republic of China 
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57, Yun. "l"hi>nia* I.., 

l^tpiitg Nurmjil Univcr^itv. 

Pe*>plr'% KrpiihlU- of C hina 

58, /alttivnr. Dr. < e%«r (iutl1rrnu>, 

llif^pilal oi Ihr C hilil. 
MX) llra/U A\rnur. 
l.iniji, Prru 

ACTIVE FELLOWS \ 
IN MEMORIAM (S2) 

1. Airieck. George (1874-19.Sfl) 

2. Ainsworth. Oorothy (IH«>4 1976) (72) 
^ Anderson. W Ci. (1860-1^7) 

4. ArnoM. H. H. W29) (14) 

5. B«ilcy. Edna (1883-1973) (43) 

6. Qjincroft. )n%ic J. (1867-1952) (8) 

7. Bell, Margaret (1888-1969) (M)) 

8. Blanchard, V. S. (1889 1969) (6! » 

9. Bovard. John (1881-1966) (19) 

10. Bownt Wilbur P. (1864-1928) (9) 

11. Brace, David K. (1891-1971) (41) 

12. Brauchcr* Howard (1881 1949) (11) 

13. Bnghtbill. Charles (1910-1966) (UO) 

14. Brxiwn. John. Jr. (1880-1961) (23) 

15. BurchcnaL Fli/abcth (1876 1959) (28) 

16. Burdkk. William (1871-1935) (3) 

17. Champlin. Hllis H. (1892-1961) (11 H 

18. Collins, Laurcntinc (1898-1961) (62) 

19. CowclL Charles C, (1896-1963) (81) 

20. Cozens, Frederick W. (1890-1954) (32) 

21. Daniels, Arthur S. (1906-1966) (120) 

22. Dut^gan. Anne Schley (1905-1973) (47) 

23. Duncan. Ray (1906-1967) (121) 

24. Esslinger. Arthur A. ( -1973) (H2) 

25. Forsythe. Charles (1899-1968) (122) 

26. French. Esther (1908-1973) (112) 

27. Halscy, Elizabeth (1890-1974) (83) 

28. Hetherington, Clark W. (1870-1942) (1) 

29. Ffomans. Any Morris (1848-1933) (12) 

30. Howe, Eugene C. (1883-1940) (36) 

31. Hughes. William L. (1895-1957) (50) 

32. Hunsickcr, Paul ( -1976) (160) 

33. Hussey. Delia P. (1909-1970) (131) 

34. Jack, Harold K. ( 1902- 1972) ( 139) 
35.il^bnes. Lloyd M. ( I9(X)- 1973) (85) 

36. Karpovich, Peter V. ( -1975) (51) 

37. Kilandcr. H. Frederick (1900-1968) 

(1 14) 

38. Lamb. Authur S. (1886-1959) (21) 

39. Landis. Paul E. (1899-1975) (124) 

40. Langton, Clair V, ( -1973) (106) 



41. Ijii'orle. William K (1889 I9S4) ( 1 7) 

4.' I loytl. I iiink S (18*M i9S7) (34) 

43 MrtVoncv. I W (1886 I9S8) (66) 

44 Mnv%hark, ( vru\ (19}6 1976) (246) 
45, MtC lov. 1 harlt-N fl (1886 1959) (27) 
4<l McC urtly. J M (1866 1 940) (7) 

47I McKrn/ir. I ait (1867 1938) (2) 

48r MiKinstry. Hi;lcn (1878 1949) (52) 
49\Meredith, William (1896 1959) (97) 

50. Mcylan. (Jeorjje (1874-1960) (15) 

M. N\i»iiU*>n. c;irtru<!c (1880 1964) (53) 

s?. Nukn! JiivJ* y ( 1 88<) i ^k>5) ( 5) 

53 NorH&, J. Aima (1874 1959) (24) 

54. O'Do^neL Mary P. (1896 1961) (101) 

55 O Kccir. I»iittric Kulh (1902 I959> 

(134) 

56 Paitv. WiHurd W. (1892 1962) (127) 

57. Phillips. Marjoric (1909-196I) (135) 

58. Phillips. Paul C. (lft65 1941) (20) 

59. Pril/lrttr. August H. ( -1975) (116) 
M). Kath. Hmil (1873- 1943) (31) 

61. Kavtroft. Joseph M. (1867 1955) (55) 

62. Kccd. i>uclley H. (1878-1955) (10) 

63. Savage. C W. (1869 1957) (18) 

64. Schneider, E. C. (1874-1954) (25) 

65. Schratler. C arl (1872-1961) (6) 

66. Scott. Harry A. (1894-1972) (38) 

67. Sharman, Jackson R. (1895^1957) (79) 

68. Skarstrom. William (1869-1951) (58) 

69. Smith. Julian W. (1901^1975) (117) 

70. StaHord, Frank (1903-1951) (70) 

71. Scaftord. George (1894-1968) (108) 

72. Stagg. Amos Alonzo (1862-1965) (71) 

73. Starr. Helen M. (1902-1969) (118) 

74. Stcchcr. William Albin (1858-1950) 

(13) 

75. Stcinhaus. Arthur (1897-1970) (29) 

76. Storey. Ihomas A. (1875-1943) (4) 

77. Strcit, William K. (1901-1971) (129) 

78. Summers. James S- (1884-1949) (57) 

79. Irillmg. Blanche M. (1876-1964) (42) 

80. i urncr. Clair H. (1890-1974) (44) 
8L Wayman. Agnes R. (1880-196*) (35) 
82. WtHKi, Thomas D. (1865-1951) (45) 



HONORARY FELLOWS 
IN MEMORIAM (9) 

1. Bolin. Jakob (1863-1914) 

2. Carpenter, Ailecn (1907-1944) 

3. Gulick. Luther H. (1865-1918) 

4. Hartwetl. E. M. (1840-1944) 

5. Hitchcock. Edward (1828-191 1) 

6. Leonard. Fred E. (1866-1922) 

7. Ling, Per Hcnrik (1776-1839) 
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ASSOC lAI K FKIJ.OWS 
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Haucr. W W . M I V ( I ?\*>.t'' 
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C raniptoii. 1" Wartl. M I > 4I M 7 ' 
DawsiMi. I»cn.v M . M l> < IR M 

lltuiidaxr. Avcrv ( |M7S> 

( Hltirrtli. I jlhufi. IMi I) * 
Ic an. S.iMv I lu a% U« 'H M I 

Jones, Mari»U! I M H'M l'>f><)) 
l.imli-mau. I cl^vard C i'^SU 
KtHincr. Junicv Frrtlnck, M l> . 
l> r H MHTO I^XkS) 

I loytl M . Ph l> UH^JS 
Ht-rtH rt. IMi n 

W. W.. Ph. I). (IHWJ 
Paul Diulkv. M l> i I ^> 

. Ji»stph. M.I). i\H'H^ PWi*>) 



Sh arp. 
Stack, 
Str;i n>{. 
[ iilttr. 

Woltir 



1 ' WikhIv. Wa)l<r ItioinaN. Pfi i> 

^> 

< C>KKi:SIM>NUIN<i I IJ 1 nws 
tIN M I MOKIAM (17) 

I niMjucMtl. S(i\ailc', 1 iiiN. N1 l> 

( I MMS 1*1 7i\) 
2. hiuk. 11 t ( 1KM4 1^) I i) 
Hiikh, NirK (IHM<> 
1 airn'N, Alvaitv, C atlos ( 
Dutn. Karl. M [) . Hi>n i 
Duris. I rit/. M l> { P>f»^) 
Ikai. Mil hii) { P*71 ) 

KniKKrn. K A, ( \HU4 
K u rinu»to, Yo\hohikiM l*>7.1) 
I wufKitiL J*>hiin {inn) l*MM) 
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Mathias. l ii^ifiu- 4 P>SM)- 

Miitirow, A. I). ( l^>7S) 

Otaini. Huuhi ( Vn^U) 

S*Mla. Ji^sc. M.A. i PXvl) 

SrniiholK. Philip ( 1^77) 
I hulin. JoNcI t iott trill K 

WarUMiwtMlcr, JOfKl I P»7(>) 
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PAS I i»ki:sii)i:n i s 

I hc American Aciulcniy i>t PhyMcal luliication 
•l*>2(» 30 CI.AKKI- W. HKrUl-KlN<; ION 

•i^.w) 3t* KOBiiK i l Ai r McKi:Nzn: 
♦1938 39 kobi:k 1 I AH McKi:n/.ii: 
MAUKi. 

* 1939 41 JOHN HKOWN. JK. 
1941 43 MABHL 1,1:1: 

*liM3-45 ARTHUR H Sri:iNHAUS 

♦ m45-47 JAY B. NASH 

• lt>47 49 CHARLKS H. McC'LOY 
•1949-51 FRKEljEiRlCK W. C'OZiiNS 

1950- 51 ROsVlTn^D CASSinV 

1951- 52 Sl-:W7VRD C. S rAl.i:Y 
•1952 53 DAVID K. BRAC'I- 

1953- 54 NEILS 1*. NHILSON 

1954- 55 KLMF:R D. MI ICHHLL 

1955- 56 ANNA S. HS PEN SC HADE 
•1956-57 HARRY A. SCO I F 
•1957-58 CHARLES C. COW ELL 

1958- 59 DEL BERT OBER lEUEFEK 

1959- 60 HELE:N MAN LEY 

1960- 61 THOMAS E. McDONOUCH. SR. 

1961- 62 M. GLADYS SCOT I 

1962- 63 FRED V. HEIN 
l<)63-64 CARL L. NORDLY 

1964- 65 ELEANOR METHENY 

1965- 66 LEONARD A. LAIISON 
•1966-67 ARTKUR A. ESSLfNGER 

1967- 6h MARGARET G. FOX 

1968- 69 LAURA J. HUELSTER 

1969- 70 H. HARRISON CLARKE 

1970- 71 RUTH M. WILSON 

1971- 72 BEN W. MILLER 

1972- 73 RAYMOND A. WEISS 

1973- 74 ANN E. JEWETT 

1974- 75 KING J. McCRISTAL 

1975- 76 LEONA HOLBROOK 

1976- 77 MARX'IN H. EYLER 

♦Deceased 
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